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A TERROR-IFIC COMBINATION 

• Directed by: 

ROB SCHMIDT (WRONG TURN) 

• Starring: 

MARTIN DONOVAN {WEEDS, the dead ZONE!) 
CORBIN BERNSEN (KISS, KISS, BANG, BANG, LA. LAW) 
and the Sinfully Seductive JULIA ANDERSON 


MARTIN 

DONOVAN 


iROBSbHMIDT 


Late at night on a lonely country road, adulterous 
husband Cliff Addison (Martin Donovan of THE DEAD 
ZONE and WEEDS) and his wife Abby are involved in a 
fiery car wreck that leaves Cliff unhurt and his wife 
hideously burned. Each time his wife flatlines, her 
charred spirit seeks vengeance on those who stand to 
profit from her plight. 


Features 

Include: 


"Burnt Offerings: 

Making of Right to Die" 
"Flay-O-Trish" 

Audio Commentary 
featuring Rob Schmidt 
Photo Galleries and more! 
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L, Own or Rent DVD May 15, 2007 , 

|tyailable at ^ and Other Stores Near You 


www.masfersotihorror.net 


www.siarzhoinent.com 
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OR ICON PAUL NASCHY 


TWO C 


FOR THE FIRST TIME IN THEIR MOST 
MBRIGINAL VERSIONS EVER! 


the complete uncut version 


the COMPLETE UNCUT VERSION 


PAUL NASCHYi 
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Special Features 


NASCHY|^ 


Exclusive 

2 PACK 
AVAILABLE 
ONLY AT 
BEST BUY 


•Two AUDIO TRACKS: iN CASTILIAN 
WITH ENGLISH SUBTITLES AND 
ENGLISH DUBBED TRACK 

INTRODUCTION BY STAR PAUL NASCHY 

•Extensive still gallery 

•Liner notes with rare photos 
AND stills 

And more! 


THE PAUL NASCHY COMBO 
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"...A SPRAWLINGIMINI EPIC!" 


-MARK POLLARD, KUNGFUCINEMA.COM 


^SHAW BROTHERS 


{ NEW ON 


Collect the whole Shaw Brothers series! 
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OF MYSTICISM AND MADNESS 

After languishing in obscurity’ for the last 30 years, the 
misunderstood, exiled cult genius Alejandro Jodorowsky is 
finally getting his long-awaited day in the sun with the release 
of a new box set and definitive book. Jodorowsky’ and his son, 
Santa Sangre star Cristobal, speak. 
by Ben Cobb, Rodrigo Gudino, Chris Alexander 
and Mark R. Hasan 


16 NOTE FROM UNDERGROUND 6 


POST-MORTEM 7 

Letters from fans, readers and weirdos. 

DREADLINES 8 

News highlights, honor happenings. 

THE CORONER’S REPORT 12 

Weird stats and morbid facts. 

NEEDEUL THINGS 14 

Strange trinkets from our bazaar of the bizarre. 

CINEMACABRE 38 

The latest films, the ne^’est DVDs and reissues. 

SCHIZOID CINEPHILE 56 

Spotlight: Bob Clark (1941-2007). 

BLOOD IN FOUR COLOURS 58 

The honor comic book gospel. 

THE NINTH CIRCLE 61 

Spotlight: Earthling Publications. 

TRAVELOGUE OF TERROR 66 

Warwick Castle - Warwickshire. England. 

THE GORE-MET 68 

Menu: Two '80s kung fu bloodbaths. 

AUDIO DROME 71 

Spotlight: The Twilight Theatre. 

PLAY DEAD 74 

New and upcoming games. 

CLASSIC CUT 78 

F.W. Murnau's Faust. 


GHOSTS OF THE PAST 

Acclaimed short filmmaker Nacho Cerda makes his featun 
debut with The Abandoned. Interview’s with Cerda and 
co-wiiter Karim Hussain. Plus: After Dark Horrorfest set 
reviewed and moi-e! 

by Stuart Andrews, Last Chance Lance 
and Mario DeGiglio-Bellemare 


PENANCE FORAGORENOGRAPHER 

Fred Vogel ruminates on his August Undeiground seiies and 
moves forwai-d with his new film The Redsin Tower. 

by The Gore-met 


DEVILS AND DARLINGS 

Jason D 'Aquino creates .stoiybook-like miniatures 
with distressing details. 

by Jovanka Vuckovic and Kirsten Anderson 







hen our publisher and founder Rodrigo Gudino left his post as Editor-in-Chief 
a year and a half ago to pursue filmmaking, 1 suspected he’d experiment with 
some pretty esoteric ideas. Knowing Rodrigo as well as 1 do, I wasn’t the least 
bit surprised to learn lire script for his second short. The Demonology of Desire, was about 
deviant love. It’s a story that begins with a teenage girl praying to God to send her a man... 
who’ll hold her down and rape her till she’s bleeding. Regardless of what he’s trying to say 
with the film (and it is definitely tenebrous), it seems that each person who sees it reacts to it 
differently. They bring something of themselves to their understanding of the film. Something 
exclusive to their own histoiy And 1 guess I did too. For me, the movie’s lagline (“It’s not love 
if there’s no suffering. Everybody knows that.”) is a telling statement about how horrific love 
can be. 

Love. We want it. We need it. We seek it out, but when it goes sour or doesn’t measure up 
to our own standards of what it should be (traditional or perverse), love can destroy us. It’s a 
deceptive friend, capable of transfonning into an ugly monster when we least expect it. Wlial’s 
worse is that if you’ve given it your best, it knows your greatest weaknesses. 

If we’re lucky, at some juncture in our lives we’ll fall in love with another human being. 
When that happens, we permit a kind of madness to take us over and find ourselves thinking 
and doing things we would under normal circumstances perceive to be insane. Elow far would 
you go to prove to someone that you love them? For some, it’s enough to devote their lives to 
that person through the institution of mairiage. Some wear vials of each otlier’s blood around 
their necks, others go much further. We’ve all heard people say ‘T would die for you” or “I 
would kill for you.” Some people actually mean it. 

Inasmuch as we like to romanticize the ineffable experience of love, it can be explained as 
as a biological and cognitive process, not too different fi-om the state of fear Tlie physiologi- 
cal reactions the feeling of love produces are a byproduct of messages transmitted by the 
amygdala, a part of the limbic system of the brain that perfomis a primary role in the pro- 
cessing of memory, emotional reactions... and aggression. That’s right, the “fight or flight” 
response to fear - which reminds us to leap out of the way when we’re about to get hit by a 
speeding car - is coming from precisely the same intuitive structure that generates the pleas- 
ant feelings of love. In other words, love and fear have the same biological origins and simi- 
lar physiological reactions (increased heart rate, perspiration, stimulation). It’s our cognitive 
understanding of the two that is fundamentally different - one feels good, the other doesn’t. 

Perhaps this is why love and suffering are inexorably linked. Anyone who’s ever lost a part- 
ner through death or a broken heart knows what 1 mean. If you’ve never been in love you 
wouldn’t understand, but the armchair psychologist in me says the reason for that is - wait for 
it- fear. Put simply, we’re all afraid of being hurt. Being emshedby someone emotionally isn’t 
like breaking a leg; your leg will heal in six to eight weeks, but your heart could remain frac- 
tured for years. And that tmsty amygdala will make damn sure you never feel that kind of pain 
again because, it’s keeping a mental file of things that hurt and will make you flinch before 
you enter into a contract of love again (just like it does with the speeding car). 

Too few genre films adequately address love and pain as related experiences, which is 
strange considering that they touch on such a deep-seated primal fear. What I find most appeal- 
ing about The Demonology of Desire is that it understands and bolsters this paradoxical rela- 
tionship. In the lead character's mind, one cannot exist without the other. It’s a pragmatic view 
really... because it’s true. 

J\ 

jovankcifynie-morgie.com 
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I HAD TO COMMENT on the Grindbouse 
issue. I saw a bootleg copy [of the film], which I 
recommend instead of paying for this heap. Not 
only was the movie nor a horror film, but a blatant 
rip-off of much better films, this included Taranti- 
no's snorefest Death Pmof. Planet Tcr/'o/- was just 
as awful. I looked for any sign of something fresh 
rather than the typical "they're not zombies but 
infected or addicted or whate\'er.” It was Just as 
bad as any current horror remake that pretends to 
be from the '70s. 1 love your magazine and I won't 
slop reading but I will stop watching modem hor- 
ror films, even if you praise them. I don’t think I 
could sit through dialogue of girls talking about 
guys and sex again, like in a tampon commercial 
or an episode of Chanued. 

Mike Lopez - .Address withheld 

I COMPLETELY DISAGREE with 
“Hatemaif's letter in the April issue. I am sorry 
that he is a minimum wage-earning blue-collar 
worker who can’t afford to buy RM once a month. 
Is he not able to get at least two hours of satisfac- 
tion reading and rereading each issue? 1 would pay 
more for your magazine. No other magazine 
devotes time to Italian. Spanish. Indian or Asian 
horror. Case in point: in this month’s issue you do 
a whole feature on the history of grindhousc 
movies while all other magazines just fall all over 
themselves praising the 2007 movie. 

David .Allsup - Collinsville, Illinois 

AS A EILM PROFESSOR who teaches and 
writes about horror films, I find your magazine 
smart, witty, and often quite intellectual - explor- 
ing all aspects ofhorror. and recognizing the cul- 
tural and socio-historical contexts from which hor- 
ror might arise. Yet. I noticed something a little 
disappointing and I don’t think I'm imagining it. 
You've started printing on some wispy new paper, 
haven’t you? {RMtl66) The jtages do not have their 
usual heft. I understand it might be hard to main- 
tain a horror magazine financially, but changing 
the paper quality affects the magazine's quality in 
a subtle but noticeable way. 

Nina K. Martin - address withheld 

There vim in fact a printing error last month. The 
issue was printed on the wrong paper stock. The 
problem was collected and exerything is hack to 
normal this issue. - Ed 


YOUR PI ECE on Skinny Puppy was amazing. 
They have long been one of my favourite bands, 
due in large part to their dark, horror-film aesthet- 
ic. Listening to their CDs. I always felt they were 
kindred spirits, thanks to their obvious passion for 
the genre. The Top 25 list was inspired, and dead- 
on. Although I did notice an error: in the entry for 
song #17. “Nature’s Revenge,” die sample was 
taken from Phillipe Mora’s Communion, the film 
adaptation of Whitley Siricber’s bestseller. 

Ryan Lieske - Grand Rapids, Michigan 

I'M WRITING TO TELL YOU how happy 
the Phantasm clan and I are over Rue Motgue'a 
terrific cover story. What a delight to read. Brad, 
Joe and John really did well by us. It’s the old “for- 
est from the trees” thing - it’s so interesting to read 
a broad overview' of the movies from a perspective 
none of us here have. I especially enjoyed your 
“Nightmare” editorial which actually gave me 
some clarity on my own work. Rue Moigiie really 
is a cut above and we are so lucky to have been 
included in this issue. Thank you! 

Don Coscarelli - somewhere in California 


countless scripts to no avail to see your magazine 
raving about a little kid making a monster movie. 
In a genre that is plagued by garbage remakes star- 
ring people like Paris Hilton, don’t insult us fans 
even more by promoting something so ridiculous 
and laughable as this. Has our beloved genre sunk 
so far that a kid with a camera can get such cover- 
age? 

Dan Nickolai - Buffalo, New York 

I WANT TO commend you personally for 
your response in the most recent issue about the 
importance of different viewpoints (regarding the 
letter writer angry about criticism of 28 Days 
Later). I myself was a little taken abaek to find out 
that any writer for a horror magazine didn’t enjoy 
Boyle’s film, but I completely agree that the dif- 
ference in opinions and the debates they can lead 
to is exactly what makes discussing the horror 
genre with other fans so much fun. If I wanted to 
read a magazine tliat did nothing but agree with me 
I guess I’d have to write tlie whole damn thing 
myself, right? 

Trevor Snyder - Canton, Michigan 


KUDOS ON THE PHANTASM cover- 
age. The art and graphic design stuff' was beautiful, 
Gary and Brett are Ihe bomb! The shots you guys 
chose reminded me all over again just how fucking 
scaiy the series really is, not just for the imagery 
alone but for how the story works on your gut. The 
interviews were right on. thanks to John and Joe. 
At any rale, just wanted to say the coverage was 
great right dow-n to the Phantasmography section, 
so a big thank you to all at the Morgue. 

Reggie Bannister 
— somewhere in Phantasinland 

YOU GO. MR. SCRIMM. I had the plea- 
sure of meeting you at a horror con in Orlando. 
Florida several years ago. You were very fan 
friendly and we had a nice chat about your work, 
so I too was thrilled to see the tribute on the cover 
0 f issue RM#65. I just loved your letter; you have 
a wonderful sense of humour and I’m pleased that 
you are still sharing it with your fans. 

Grace Olivia Bishop — Daytona Beach, Florida 

I HAVE SEEN the most ghastly thing ever in 
RMU65 - a full-page article dedicated to a “zombie 
movie" by a twelve-year-old. Are you kidding me? 
How insulting must it be to filmmakers who have 
spent their life at film school and shopping around 


THIS IS IN RESPONSE to Mike Moyle’s 

letter in RMh65 where he complains of your selec- 
tion of Slither as the top film of 2006. Mr. Moyle 
states that he doesn’t “understand the concept of 
hori'or-coinedy at ail” and further goes on to say 
that “tlie reason horror fans watch straight-ahead 
hon'or films is for the adrenaline rush” and that 
bloodsoakcd films like Saw HI and Hostel are “the 
way horror should be.” I get so tired of people try- 
ing to tell others what horror is supposed to be. 
While Slither might not have been my choice for 
the top spot, it provided a fresh breath of aii' and a 
return to the good old monster movies of yore. I 
laughed my ass off and fought back the gag refiex 
in equal mea.sures. What more could one ask for? 

.Aaron “Dr. AC” Christensen 
- Chicago, Illinois 


1 We encouraga readers to sard their comments via - 
a : mail or e-mail. Letters may be edited for length and/or 
* content. Please send to lnfo@ nje-morgue.com or 

POST MORTEM 

C/0 RUE MORGUE MAGAZINE 
2926 OUNOAS STREET WEST 
TORONTO. ONTARIO M6P lYfl CANADA 
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Darabont wraps shooting on adaptation of King’s The Mist 


“Don’t let me operate heavy machinery.” | 
jokes a very frazzlcd-looking Frank Darabont | 
in between shots on his adaptation of Stephen j 
King’s The Mist. Darabont. whose past King | 
adaptations include the Shmwshank Redemp- ^ 
lion and The Green Mile., is understandably 
tired five weeks into the seven-week shoot, | 
which is taking place in Shreveport, 
Louisiana. Due to budget and time con- 
straints, the cast and crew have been working 
fourieeii-hour days, six days a week, covering | 
up to nine script pages a day. Darabont has j 
even spent some of his lunch breaks working ' 
with his editor. I 

“I’d love to split the difference bctv.'ccn this [ 
and a [big budget-type] Green Mile sched- I 
ule,” he notes. “[Thai would be] a happy | 
medium.” I 

Darabont had been talking with King about 
The Mist lor nearly twenty years, and it was 
almost the first feature film he directed. He I 
once even considered shooting what he | 
describes as a “nasty little character-driven 1 
gut-punch horror movie” in black and white, | 
though he knew the studios would nix that i 
idea. 

Most of The Mist, a novella in King’s Skele- 
ton Crew anthology, takes place in a groceiy 
store {appropriately titled King’s Sundries) 
after a freak summer storm knocks out the 
power in a small Maine town. Dozens of pco- | 
pic arc trapped when Lovecraftian monsters ' 
emerge from the mysterious mist that arises 
in the aftennath. However, the creatures ai'e , 
only the catalysts for the human drama that j 
develops as two factions fonn - one led by I 
artist David Drayton (Thomas Jane; The Pun- \ 
isher) and the other by religious zealot Mrs. ' 
Cannody (Academy Award-winner Marcia 
Gay Harden), who demands a blood sacrifice , 
to prevent the end of times. I 


“You could replace the monsters with ter- 
rorists or poison gas or an earthquake.. .and 
you’d have very much the same kind of 
film,” Jane explains during a break in film- 
ing. “That makes it relatable in a human, very 
real way. I think the best horror movies allow 
us to believe in the horror.” 

On set, fluorescent lights dangle from the 
ceiling. Tire storefront windows are shattered 
and streaked with blood. Several yards away, 
coipses arc cocooned in webs, and the mist in 
the parking lot is so thick the cars are barely 
visible. It looks like the end of times has 
already arrived. 

To prepare for the intense, low-budget 
shoot. Darabont had to learn how to abandon 
his usual precise style. To do this, he spent a 
week directing an episode of HBO's The 
Shield, after which he brought that show’s 
camera operators and cinematographer with 
him onto The Mist. To gel a fast and loose 
feel, he improvised many of the set-ups on 
the fly and ran two cameras for most takes, 
ollen using hand-helds or a Stcadicam rig to 
make the viewer an aetive participant in the 
action. “Directing is like squeezing an ele- 
phant through a keyhole,” he comments after 
orchestrating several dozen extras in one of 
the film’s complex mob scenes. 

Because the action takes place primarily in 
one location, Darabont was able to shoot 
mostly in sequence, though he filmed one 
death scene out of order so CafeFX {Pan ,V 
Labyrinth) could get an early start on digital 
effects, combining KNB EFX Group’s mon- 
sters and green screen footage with CGI. 
KNB created writhing tentacles, mutant bugs 
and ptcrodactyl-likc creatures - some 
designed by comic book artist Beraie Wright- 
son - as well as staging the gruesome deaths 
that befall several characters. 



Director/writer Frank Darabont surveys the 
bottom of a bisected body, as first assistant 
director KC. Colwell looks on. 


Though the shoot went a few days over 
schedule. Jane says it’s because the filmmak- 
ers are contmitled to ensuring the long-antic- 
ipated adaptation docs King’s story proud. 

“The good news is, we're not leaving any- 
thing behind,” he notes. “Most movies with 
tight schedules, you’re always missing stuff 
and you don’t have time to do certain shois. 
Not so here. The way they’ve designed the 
shoot, we're never waiting more than ten 
minutes for them to flip the lights around.” 

Stephen King's The Mist is expected to hit 
theatres November 2 1 st. 

Bev Vincent 
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Maritimes short wins 
Grindhouse trailer contest 



When 24-year-old Canadian Hlmmaker 
Jason Eiscner came up with the concept 
llobo With a Shotgun, it was lillle more than 
a funny title, or maybe a short film he hoped 
to make someday. Now. after winning 
Robert Rodriguez’s Grindhouse 101 fictional 
trailer contest (held as part of the 2007 
SXSW Film Festival). Hobo has taken the 
internet by storm. The trailer, which features 
a fed-up bum who dishes out bloody vigi- 
lante justice. is a two-minute blast of profan- 
ity, ultra-violence and demented humour. 
According to Eiscner. Hobo With a Shotgun 
actually had its genesis in another filmmak- 
ing contest. 

"At first I had a lot of people hounding me 
to do something for that On the Lot show that 
Spielberg's putting on [a contest through 
DreamWorks Television designed to discover 
new directors],” he says. The Dartmouth. 
Nova Scotia native already has two short 
films to his credit: the zombie action thriller 
Fist qt Death and the skalers-versus-giant- 
camivorous-bunny flick The Teeth Beneath. 

“I was thinking about 
doing something for that, 
and then all of a sudden I 
got a call from my friend 
[who said]. ‘Go look at 
Ain’t it Cool News, tliere’s 
this contest for Grind- 
house.' I was like, ‘holy 
shit, this is way more up our 
alley.’” 

Eiscner and friend Rob Cottcrill got togeth- 
er that afternoon, settled on their cntiy idea 
and began filming that night. The ensuing 
five-day shoot cost Eisener and producer 
Cotterill about $100, most of which went 
towards videotape and, as Eiscner says, 
“pizza and cigarettes for Dave Brunt, who 
plays the Hobo." 

Eiscner had originally planned to cut a 
trailer for his upcoming feaaire-length gang 
warfare film Streets of Domination until he 
learned that the contest specified a trailer for 
a fictional movie. Luckily, the idea for Hobo 
With a Shotgun had been around for some 
time. 


“I think it was last year 
or the year before, my 
buddy Mojo had bought 
this toy shotgun, and he 
was thinking about mak- 
ing a movie with it,” says 
Eisener. “At the time, he 
looked like a hobo, and 
we were like, ‘You should 
make a movie called 
Hobo With a ShotgunV 
Wc were thinking of making a trailer for it to 
play with Streets of Domination, just for fun. 
Then the contest came along.” 

Eisener and two other finalists were invited 
to Austin, Texas for the March 1 1 Grindhouse 
101 panel, where Rodriguez sereened the top 
three entries before choosing Hobo VHth a 
Shotgun as the winner, awarding Eisener a 
laptop, editing software and tickets to the LA 
premiere of Grindhou.se. (The other entries in 
the top three were The Dead Won't Die and 
Maiden of Death - both available on 
YouTube.) Eisener released his trailer to the 
interact just prior to SXSW. and it quickly 
made the rounds online. As of press time, 


Hobo With a Shotgun has had over 100.000 
views on YouTube, and fans have demanded 
a feature version. The trailer even played the- 
atrically in Canada with Grindhouse itself 

“To begin with, we thought it could make a 
cool short film, and then when wc were mak- 
ing up the idea, we plotted it out like a feature 
film,” says the director. “Now that there’s 
been so much feedback on the internet, we 
have to do it. It’d be a shame not to do it. 
We’ve already .started writing the treatment.” 

But first, Eisener has to finish up Streets of 
Domination, which is currently in post-pro- 
duction and on track for a summer release. 
Hobo With a Shotgun’s SXSW victory might 
also open doors for the filmmaker in Holly- 
wood. 

“There could be some great opportunities 
with Dimension Films, but we have to figure 
that stud' out legally,” explains Eisener. “If 
anything, it got the word out there on us. and 
if the feature film gets made, there’s a huge 
audience who already knows about it.” In the 
meantime, updates on the project arc avail- 
able at rayspace.com/liobowithashoigun. 

David Ilowlett 
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Clive Barker and Linda Blair 
voice Teddy Scares film 


zircocircus.com 

Fans of James Rsher’s Disfigures of Speech should 
check out his completely revamped website. Housed 
within is more of Rsher’s Jarring artwork {some of 
which can be bought), plus audio samples from his 
various musical projects, a photo gallery, list of 
upcoming performances and much more. 
ocuHure.eom/weblog/2007/02/ 
the_major_works.html 

Heard all about Orson Welles’ 1938 radio broadcast of 
IVar of the Worlds but never actually heard it? Well, 
fret no longer! Download the free MP3 here, and 
should you find yourself hungry for more dark sci-fi by 
H.G. Wells, links are also provided for various audio 
books of his major works. 

universalhorrorposters.com 
Serious collectors of genre movie memorabilia will 
want to bookmark this comprehensive website where 
Universal Horror posters can be bought, sold and 
requested. Additionally, the site provides an excellent 
reference to poster quality grading for the unintiated. 

mcftv.com 

Monster Creature Feature takes cues from the horror 
hosts of the ’70s and brands itself as a “show all 
about monster movies and monster happenings” in 
the Raleigh, NC area. Its website, however, is not so 
region specific; there you can watch recent episodes, 
enter contests, buy swag and join forum discussions. 

myyearbook.com/zenhex/tesls/edeath/index.htmi 
Sure, online quizzes are hokey, but who can resist 
being told how ttiey might die? Just answer six sim- 
ple questions and all will be revealed. The Cause of 
Death Test suggests that yours truly will “mauled by a 
mob of midgetsl" Now go forth and discover your own 
nasty demisel 
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Compiled by Monica 5. Kuebler 
Got a Roadkill suggestion? 
Email a link to: roadkill@rue-morgue.com 


Given their seeming omnipresence in the 
horror industry, it’s surprising that it took a 
bunch of children’s toys to bring Clive Bark- 
er and Linda Blair together on a project. Yet 
this is the case, as the prolific horror writer 
and well-known actor have teamed up to 
lend their voice-acting talents to a pair of 
undcad stuffed bears in the digitally animat- 
ed short Teddy Scares. 

Based on the line of creepy-but-cute col- 
lectible teddy bears (which includes charac- 
ters such as Hester Golem and Redmond 
Gore) created and distributed by Pennsylva- 
nia-based graphic design company Apple- 
head Factory, the eight-minute short focuses 
on a day in the life of the titular teddies who 
have been reduced to an existence in the 
junkyard after being discarded by the kids 
who once loved them. 

The film centres around the childlike and 
endlessly optimistic Abnormal Cyrus, voiced 
with zeal by Norman Macera, who seeks to 
end his crushing loneliness by drawing crude 
faces on pieces of junk and declaring them 
his best fi-iend. Annoyed by Cyrus’ antics, 
world-weary poet Edwin Morose, played by 
Barker, and bat-wielding bully Rita Mortis, 
voiced by Blair, hatch a plan with the other 
bears to shut him up by doing away 
with his latest companion. 

“We had a bunch of 
amazing animators and 
the cast we got was a 
dream come true for me,” 
explains Teddy Scares cre- 
ator Joe DiDomenico, who 
worked on the project 
with William Vaughan, 
a film instructor at 
Florida’s Digital Arts & 

Visual Effects School, 
who had worked with Barker 
on a previous project. “Will 
is a big fan of Clive Bark- 
er’s, and when we got him 
on board, we were ecstat- 
ic. And Linda Blair is 
such a perfect fit for Rita 
Mortis, she was able to 
take a few lines and real- 


ly bring the character home for me.” 

According to DiDomenico, the idea for the 
short first came about several years ago, 
when he met Vaughan at a convention. “Will 
showed me the level of the work his students 
were doing there and I was blown away,” he 
explains. 

Though Teddy Scares was created primari- 
ly as a promotional tool to be played at the 
Teddy Scares booth at various conventions, 
it’s also available on youtube.com. and will 
be distributed, free of charge on DVD with a 
handful of bonus materials. Bearly Alive Fan 
Club Members and Teddy Scares mailing list 
subscribers will be among the first to receive 
the DVDs. 

Teddy Scares is the latest foray into 
uncharted territory for the line of popular 
playthings, which has expanded to match the 
demands of its growing fanbasc since its 
launch in December of 2003. Already boast- 
ing a T-shirt line and two series of bears and 
minis, the company also released a Teddy 
Scares graphic novel on Friday, April 13. The 
book is written by filmmaker Jim Hankins 
and illustrated by a variety of horror artists 
i including Benjamin Roman {The Cryptics), 

! Drew Rausch (The Dark Goodbye), 

Chris “Patch”ell and Christine 

Larsen (of the Philadelphia Car- 
toonist Society), with introduc- 
tions by Fangoria Radio’s Dee 
Schneider and Debbie Rochon. 
“I’ve always felt the bears 
had a story to tell,” says 
DiDomenico. ‘T could see 
the personalities of the 
characters and wanted 
to see them in situa- 
tions, so I’m really 
glad we’ve been 
given the opportu- 
nity to show our 
fans what I think the 
bears are like.” 

For more information 
m the film, graphic 
novel and toys, check 
out teddyscares.com. 

Chris Boutet 
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f INSPIRED BY THE TRUE STORY 
OF THE MOST NOTORIOUS 

SERIAL KILLER stillatiarge 



Inspired by the true story of the Serial Killer 
who terrorized Northern C alif ornia during 
the sixties and seventies. His use of cryptic 
symbols and coded messages fueled the police 
and media frenzy and made liim one of 
America’s most notorious unsolved cases. 


Every Murder 

IS ANOTHER SIGN 


‘^HOCKlNGi 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Commentaiy with Director UUiLommel, Producer Nola Roepe 
and Associate Editor Christian Behm • Bonus Footage 
• Still Gallery • 16x9 Widescreen * 2.0 Stereo Audio 
• Closed Captions * Spanish Subtitles 


THE BOOGEYMAN 
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+ The "E.C." in E.C. Comics originally stood for “Bducational Comics.”, However, 
when company founder Max Gaines died and the business was inherited by his son 
William, who began to publish horror, sci-fi and suspense titles, the acronym was 
changed to “Entertaining Comics." 

+ The original coat of arms used by the Tudoi s featured a red shield and three bloody 
Saxon heads, separated by a chevron. 

+ Actor Vic Morrow was decapitated by the blades of a helicopter on the set of Twilight 
Zone: The Movie, when the aircraft lost control and crashed. The accident also' killed 
tjvo child actors. 


Instances of 

FEROCIOUS FOOD 


+ Police in Concord, New Hampshire recently launched an investigation after discov- 
ering a mummified baby’s corpse had been handed down for generations as a family 
heirloom, The child, believed to have been born in 1850, is said to be the great-great 
uncle of its current keeper. 

+ Susan Cabot, star of the drive-in classic The Wasp Woman, was beaten to death with 
a weightlifting bar by her son in 1986. She was 59. 

+ Followers of Ukrainian superstition believe it’s good luck to find a spider web on 
Christmas morning. 

+ Among the deleted scenes from The Silence of the Lambs sequel Hannibal is one fea- 
turing character actor Leonardo Cimino {"Scary German Guy" in The Monster Stpiad) 
as a crazed homeless man living in Hannibal Lecter’s foimer cel! in the now-abandoned 
institution. 

+ When Ruth Snyder was executed on January 12, 1928 for murdering her husband, the 
New York Daily News published the graphic details her electrocution. That day’s paper 
sold 100,000 more copies than usual. 


+ The Exorcist III was puipiortedly serial killer Jeffrey Dahmer's favourite movie. 


+ The hearts of Elizabeth I and Mary 1 arc buried in the same casket in Westminster 
Abbey. 


+ The Louisville Slugger baseball bat was named after famous baseball player Pete 
“The Gladiator" Browning, who was also the uncle of Freaks and Dracida director Tod 
Browning. 


+ The Museum of Witchcraft in Cornwall, UK, houses the world’s largest collection of 
witchcraft-related artifacts and texts. 


+ A prospective home buyer in Texas stumbled aerbss the mummified corpse of the 
house’s prex'ious owner - still in his bed during a recent walk through of the proper- 
ty. The dead man's neighbours believed he had evacuated the property some eighteen 
months earlier, as Hurricane Rita approached, and simply never returned. As a resulf, the 
- residence was never properly searched following the stonn. 
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Compiled by Monica S. Kuebler 
Got a weird stat or morbid fact? 
Send it through to info@nje-morgue.com. 




Weird Stats 


Horbld Faets 


L Dead Heat 
Zombie beef beast 

2. Attack of the Killer Tomatoes 
Fatal fruit invaders 

3. The Gingerdead Man 
Diabolical dough-bead 

Night of the Living Bread 
Smothering slices 

5. We All Scream for Ice Cream (Moi 
Deadly dairy treats 

6. A Nightmare on Elm Street d 
Freddy’s extra-cheesy people pie 
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EMtlY THE STRANGE CANDIES 

$9.99 each 

Brighten up the dark arts with Emily’s spell candles for bad luck, heartbreak and protec- 
tion - or, if you need a little holy hellflre, there’s one dedicated to Saint Emily herself. Each 
one comes with a collectible metal charm embedded in the wax. Pyromania never felt so 
magical. 

Cast a shadow and a spell at darkhorse.com. 


TOVtC TEDDIES MISFITS 

$29.99 

The Toxic Teddies walk among us, deviiocks 
and all, in this limited edition (only 666 made) 
three-piece tribute to punk legends The Misfits. 
They may look cute, but these furry fiends are 
psyched for all-out horror rock mayhem. And at 
three-and-a-half inches tall, they’re only slightly 
smaller than Danzig himself. 

Buy, buy, buy my darling attoxicteddies.com. 


TAROT OF THE DEAD 

$19.95 

Shoot a grim glance into the future with Monica Knighton's beautifully macabre tarot 
deck inspired by the Mexican Day of the Dead festival. Dancing skeletons on the Major 
Arcana are a grave reminder of what the future really holds, and the infamous Death card 
features a very pregnant woman. Scary stuff. 

Deal your demise at llewellyn.com. 


MEDUSA’S MAKE-UP GHOSTLY GIFT SET 

$42 

Even a snake-haired beast can look glamorous with pure pigment cosmetics from 
Medusa’s Make-Up. Their Ghostly Gift Set contains body shimmer, two eye dusts, eye- 
liner, glitter and three brushes, ail in a cool cosmetic bag. Forty-eight additional 
shades are available, including Black Sabbath, Soylent Green, Helter Skelter and Full 
Moon. 

Get looks that kill at medusasmakeup.com. 
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so YOU THINK YOU’RE READY FOR MPD-PSYCHO? 



o 


THE manga launch of 2007 from the publisher of Berserk] 

Written by Eiji Otsuka,the writer of Dark Horse Manga's The Kurosagi Corpse Delivery Service. 

AVAILABLE AT YOUR LOCAL COMICS SHOP OR BOOKSTORE 

To find a comics shop in your area, call 1-8&8-266-4226 

For our complete line of manga titles visit www.darfchorse.com 

MPD-PSYCHO volume 5 © EIJI OTSUKA OFFICE, SHO-U TAJIMA 2000. First published in .Japan in 2000 by KADOKAWA SHOTEN Publishing Co., Ltd.. Tokyo. English translation 
rights arranged with KADOKAWA SHOTEN Publ'shing Co.. Ltd., through TOHAN CORPO.PATION. Tokyo. Dark Horsa Manga is a trademark ot Dark Hiyse Comics. Inc. 



N ietzsche, alchemy, Buddhism, pop psy- 
chedelia, the Bible and karate: all 
have influenced the extraordinary 
cinema of cult genius Alejandro 
Jodorowsky. Like David Cronenberg 
and David Lynch, tiie Chilean-born mav- 
erick works on the very edges of the horror 
genre. Thematically, Jodorowsky’s movies are dri- 
ven by his personal search for enlightenment, 
yet his lifelong onscreen obsession with sil- 
ver-screen monsters, sideshow freaks, 
guts and gristle also makes his work 
irresistible to genre fans. 

A legal battle with New York 
producer Allen Klein left Jodor- 
owsky’s masterpieces El 
fo/Toand The Holy Mountain 
gathering dust in a vault for 
the last 30 years - an act 
that has left Jodorowsky 
languishing in an undeserved 
obscurity. However, a surprise 
reconciliation in 2004 helped 
pave the way for this month’s first- 
ever official release of both films on 
DVD. Anchor Bay’s six-disc set (see p. 

22) also includes Jodorowsky’s first 
film, ttie silent short La Cravate (which 
was thought lost for five decades and 
rediscovered last year), his feature 
debut Fando and Lis and remastered CD 
soundtracks of El Topo and The Holy 
Mountain (the latter available for the fimt 
time in any format). 

At the age of 30, Jodorowsky left his 
native Chile and became a notorious fig- 
ure on and off the Mexican stage, where 
he directed over a hundred plays. On a 
trip to Paris in 1 962, he set up the terror- 
ttieatre outfit “Panic” with fellow rene- 
gades Fernando Arrabal, the Absurdist 


ror But ( 

fea 


playwright and filmmaker {Viva la Muerte) and Roland 
Topor, a French-bom Polish writer ( The Tenant). Unsur- 
prisingly, their performance experiments - one of 
which saw Jodorowsky dressed in a beef-steak suit, 
slapping a bevy of naked women with headless 
geese - left critics and audiences dumbfounded. 

But even he was surprised by the reaction his 1 968 
feature debut received. When surrealist fantasy Fando 
y Lis (a.k.a. Tar Babie^, loosely adapted from Arra- 
bal’s play, was unveiled at that year’s Acapulco 
Film Festival, the audience rioted. The Mexi- 
can state immediately denounced Jodor- 
owsky as “corrosive and corrupting,” and 
following a string of death threats, the 
fledgling director was forced into 
exile in Europe. 

Two years later, Jodorowsky 
crashed onto the international 
scene with his mystical western 
El Topo (The Mole). Inspired by 
Nietzsche’s novel Thus Spake 
Zarathusba: A Book for All and 
None (which contains the famous 
dicturn “God is dead”) and Jodor- 
owsky's own exploration of Sufi 
teachings, Zen texts and the “Bhagavad 
Gita,” El Topo is preachy, pretentious and, 
at times, baffling. But it is also a uniquely 
radical tour-de-force responsible for trans- 
forming its unknown creator into a coun- 
terculture icon. 

El Topo opened in New York in the late- 
night slot at shabby downtown venue The 
Elgin. With word-of-mouth its only promotion, 
the film started attracting a loyal crowd of Ston- 
ers, hipsters and artists and quickly became an 
underground smash. The “Midnight Movie” was 
bom: a cinema phenomenon that made cult hits 
of Pink Flamingos, Eraserhead and The Harder 
They Come. El Topo also attracted a string of 
celebrity devotees. Hollywood rebels Dennis Hop- 



per, Peter Fonda and Jack Nicholson got high to it, and John Lennon per- 
suaded his manager Allen Klein to buy the rights and bankroll the filmmak- 
er’s next project, an alchemical trip called The Holy Moun^in (1273). 

Jodorowsky has not always effortlessly trailblazed his way across the 
screen, though. He has had his fair share of misfires and failures. Following 
the artistic, if not critical, success of The Holy Mountain, Klein (now also a 
producer) began talks with Jodorowsky about a multi-million dollar adapta- 
tion of the soft-pom bestseller The Story of 0. But choosing, in his own 
words, “artistic integrity over fame and wealth," Jodorowsky walked out, 
leaving an incensed Klein. Klein retaliated by withdrawing all prints of El 
Topo and The HolyMoun^in, vowing that they would never again be seen 
by the public. 

Jodorowsky then lost confrol over pre-production on Dune, a project that 
would have combined the talents of Salvador Dali, Orson Welles and Pink 
Fioyd. To make matters worse, he went to India for the botched kids’ fable 
Tusk, which was mercifully released only briefly, and only in French (1980). 

In 1989, Jodorowsky made a triumphant comeback witii Santa Sangre, 
the film for which he is best known. Witi this erotic and gory sort-of rework- 
ing of Psycho, Jodorowsky firmly established his horror credentials. It is also 
his most commercial and accomplished work. Partiy set in a Mexican circus, 
Santa Sangre is the story of F^nix (played by Jodorowsky's sons Adan and 
Axel, see p. 20), a magician boy who witnesses the brutal dismembering of 
his mother by his knife-thrower father and is then institutionalized. As an 
adult, he is possessed by his mother and compelled to savagely murder any 
woman who befriends him. His only chance at salvation lies in the shape of 


deaf-mute Alma, a friend from his childhood. 

A garish and complex vision overflowing with Oedipal lust, south-of-the- 
border swagger and gallons of fake blood, Santa Sangre was produced by 
Claudio Argento, the younger brother of Italian horror luminary Dario (Sus- 
piria, Deep Recti and features homages to The Invisible Man and Night of the 
Living Dead. The Argento influence is most obvious in the outrageously 
graphic slaying of bovine seductress The Tattooed Woman. For its director, a 
former circus hand, it is also his most sentimental and personal film: “if you 
choose to look closely at Santa Sangre you will see yourself reflected in my 
tears.” 

Sadly, his next outing, 1990’s all-star studio blunder The Rainbow Thief, is 
his last to date, hardly a fitting finale for the cult filmmaker. But that could 
be about to change. Now 78 and busy as a world-renowned Tarot card read- 
er, Jodorowsky has written, storyboarded and signed up Marilyn Manson 
and Nick Nolte to star in a new project called King Shot With El Topo and 
The Holy Mountain on official release and looking better than ever, at last, 
perhaps someone will be brave enough to give this living legend the cash to 
make one last movie. And if that happens, prepare to be dazzled and dis- 
turbed all over again. 

Rue Morgue speaks with the challenging filmmaker 
from his home in Paris to discuss his surreal 
mography and the method to his madness. 




Why not? 

\ am not the same person who did those pictures and I feel like Dracula being 
taken out of a coffin! Now they give me prizes from Cannes and Sitges, Rome, 
Korea - they all give me prizes. But they are not for me, they are for the person 
I used to be, and then 1 go and receive the prize in the name of the first Jodor- 
owsky I used to be, but not the one 1 am anymore. But i am happy in one way, 
because it’s the end of a war. As you know I was fighting with Alan Klein over the 
films, but one day 1 said to myself, “1 am not this fighter anymore, now i am a 
peaceful person. Why don’t I call him and make peace?” And that’s what I did. 
We met up in London and he was an old man like me, very peaceful. We hugged 




Jodorowsky once claimed to have hated women prior to making Santa Sangre. The 
above scene from El Togo showcases typical violence toward women in his early work. 


I must admit, I have one big problem wiOi 
Santa Sangre; / keep thinking the film should 
not have been made in die Engiish language. 

I am going to tell you what sort of English It is, 
though, i didn’t have any money and the produc- 
er [Claudio Argento] was the brother of Dario 
Argento and he wanted to make a commercial 
picture. In order to shoot with him I needed to 
agree to make the film in English because he 
wanted the English market. But I didn’t tape 
direct sound, instead I dubbed it in Rome widi 
Italians who were imitating English spoken by 
Mexicans. So the film ended up sounding like 
Mexicans speaking bad English. That’s what 1 
did. 

Were you happy with that? 

I was happy when I found a way to do it where I 
could be happy! 

You have often referred to your films as 
drugs. 

Listen to me, the industrial cinema that we know 
- with its superheroes and adventure stories for 
kids - is a drug that makes you fall asleep. The 
drug that I wanted to make was a drug that 
woke you up, like LSD or magic mushrooms, a 
drug that would open up the mind of the specta- 
tor. That’s what I wanted to do. I believed that 
cinema was a sacred art form. I decided to tack- 
le the entire film industry because, do you know 
who the real owners of the film business are? 


and in one minute the fight was over. It was one 
minute, that’s all it took. We drank tea, talked 
about our children and signed the contract. It 
was very dignified. 

Nevertheless, Santa Sangre is not being 
released as part of die box set. Why is that? 

I don’t know, every country is different. But I 
remastered the films and Holy Mountain is bet- 
ter than ever. I made the second part with very 
little money and it was not of the same quality as 
the first half. But now I’ve gone and changed the 
colours and fixed the defects and the film is 
colour-balanced and perfect. 

The same for El Topo? 

Yes, I remastered that one as well. It is now per- 
fect. 

And Santa Sangre? 

No, Santa Sangre belongs to the Italians. Klein 
couldn’t obtain the rights to that. I think in time 
that film will also be released. It came out in 
England. 

You said once upon a dme that Ei Topo and 
Hoty Mountain were made widi your head but 
Santa Sangre widi your emotions. What did 
you mean by that? 

Yes, that is so. But now I understand El Topo bet- 
ter. A young person named Ben Cobb wrote a 


book about me called Jodorowsky: Anarchist 
and Alchemist [see p.19], it is a fantastic book. 
And he explained El Topota me and 1 understood 
it. I can say that I understand El Topo now that 
Ben Cobb has explained it to me! It’s actually a 
very profound movie, did you know? [laughs] But 
El Topo and Holy Moun^n were symbolic, mys- 
tical films. Santa Sangre is more psychoanalyti- 
cal and emotional, it’s something else really. 

Did you identify widi the real-life Mexican 
serial killer Goyo Cardenas on whom the film 
is based? 

No, I did not identify with him but I liked the idea 
you see [onscreen]. He was a criminal and it 
helped me to speak with a person who killed 
something like twenty women, and then sit and 
have a coffee with him just like you would with 
a normal person in a coffee shop who has chil- 
dren and writes little novels in his spare time. It 
was the most astonishing thing I had ever expe- 
rienced. That’s why I made that film; that meet- 
ing impressed me. How does a killer turn into a 
good and normal person? It’s strange, isn’t it? 

I think we’re led to believe diat that type of 
thing just doesn’t happen or can’t happen. 
Well, he spent ten years in an asylum; perhaps 
that had an effect on him! 


Who? 

The theatre owners, that’s who. They are the 
ones who make the laws. They are the ones who 
create the morality of the stupid, they create the 
iow mentality of the public, the theatre owners 
do. There are very few theatres that consider 
film as art; ttiere are people like you or Ben Cobb 
or the theatre in Toronto where they showed my 
films, but ttiey are exceptions. 

Is there is a similar link between cinema and 
the Tarot, which you have devoted part of 
your life to, as there is between cinema and 
the drugs you mention? 

For me, yes, but not for any other person. I was 
searching in the Tarot, it was a guide for me. 
Tarot is a language, it's a system, but that is all. 
It opens your mind to symbols, that is all. But I 
already explored this idea with The Holy Moun- 
tain and I don’t like to repeat myself, so I didn’t 
do it in Santa Sangre. 

What's the current status of your new film, 
King Shot? 

All my life I was not a commercial director, I was 
not a director who made money. I was not, as 
they say in Spanish, a rentable director. So it’s 
very difficult to find $5 million to make King 
Shot, which is the money that I need. But now El 
Topo and Holy Mountain are making money. 
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A production design sketch by Sylvain Despretz for Jodorowsky’s yet-to-be-made 
next film King Shot. 


Maybe [by] the end of the year I will be a 
rentable director and then it will be easy to find 
S5 million. 

Do you think there is more interest in you 
making movies coming from Europe, Die US 
or somewhere else? 

The United States is difficult because i don’t 
know the system, In Mexico it is easy because I 
know the country and I can work with Spanish, 
with Italians and with Mexicans, of course. But 
then again, If they ask me to shoot in America, I 
will do it! Independent of Hollywood of course, 
but as an independent production, why not? 
Human beings are human beings. Actually, I will 
do it anywhere. I am surprised that I am so very 
well known in Korea. The director of Oldboy, 
Chan-wook Park, came to see me, he was an 
admirer of my movies - and then I was so happy. 
Maybe I can shoot in Korea [laughs]. If he asks 
metoshoottherelwilldoit! 

How is King Shot a continuation of your 
work? 

As I said, I don’t like to repeat myself, but King 
Shot is some kind of surrealist - I don’t know 
what it is but it is a very weird picture! It’s a mix- 
ture of humour, gangster picture, mystical pic- 
ture - it is so weird, how can I tell you what it is? 
How? It is difficult! My humorous side says it’s a 
metaphysical spaghetti gangster movie. Gang- 
ster but not crime, it’s different, It’s so weird, 
nobody wants to produce it! 

Are you still watching a movie every night? 
No, I watch two. 

Have you seen anyOiing lately that you really 
like? 

Yes, I always like samurai pictures; 1 saw The 
Blade yesterday. I saw an American film called 
The Prestige which 1 thought was a good film. 


Scorcese’s movie The Departed I did not like 
because it is the remake of a Hong Kong picture 
called Infernal Affairs, which is so much better. 
When I saw the actor making his ego trips in that 
picture I wanted to vomit! 

You mean Jack Nicholson? 

Yes, he’s terrible! He has no honour; 
ttiis Hong Kong picture is so much 
better. 

Did you see Pan’s Labyrinth ? 

Yes, that’s my friend Guillermo del 
Toro’s picture. I liked the movie, but 
I have one criticism. He’s a really talented 
moviemaker this guy, really: good taste, beauti- 
ful images, the works. But he is always in error 
of [the clear division between] the good and the 
bad, the bad guy and the good guys. It’s childish. 
And also the fantastic world of fantasy and the 
ugly world of reality. 

For you those two worlds are together. 

Yes, of course those two worlds come together. 
Besides, I don't believe in good guys and bad 
guys. But I love Guillermo very much and, as a 
director, i like him very much. He uses great 
actors and great effects, but I don't approve him, 

I think there is an error at the heart of his pic- 
tures. His conception is a bit commercial, mer- 
cantile. simplisbc. So I can’t view him in the 
sense of a genius, but 1 do consider him a great 
talent, that is for sure. 

Who are the contemporary geniuses of cine- 
ma for you? 

The man who did Oldboy, Chan-wook Park, has 
somettiing of genius in him. [Korean director 
Jun-ik Lee], who did a film called The King and 
the Clown, look for it. David Lynch is there too, I 
think. He is a person who really thinks that 
movies are art. And he is honest. * 
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Anttrchy cind AicheinY: 

rhe films of 
A I ej a I id ro j o c j o r o w s h y 
Ben Cobb 
Creation Books 

When he set out to make his ambitious (and 
unfortunately unfilmed) adaptation of Frank 
Herbert’s Dune, Alejandro Jodorowsky first 
auditioned surrealist pioneer Salvador Dali for 
the role of the lunatic emperor. Apparently, both 
he and Dali agreed that the role (which also 
featured a robot clone of Dali) required the 
character to both authentically urinate and 
drop copious amounts of fresh excrement. And 
while Dali agreed to sit naked on a toilet, he 
requested a body double for the close-ups of 
his penis and anus. After battling over his fees, 
Dali and Jodorowsky came to an agreement 
and the contract between the two beautiful 
madmen was inked on a Hanged Man tarot 
card. 

This and countless other out- 
landish, seemingly impossible but, 
by all accounts, true anecdotes 
make up the bulk of Ben Cobb’s new 
in-depth, limited edition Anarchy 
and Alchemy: The Films of Alejandro 
Jodorowsky. Much like the man it 
chronicles, the tome is as intriguing 
’ ’ and alluring as it is arch and baffling. 

It begins with not a bang but a whimper in 
the form of occasionally narcissistic horror 
Journalist Alan Jones’ (Profondo Argento) per- 
functory introduction. Saying very little about 
Jodorowsky’s work, Jones instead swoons 
over his own career and commentary on the 
UK DVD release of Jodorowsky’s surrealist 
slasher classic Santa Sangre. It’s a hollow trib- 
ute, to be sure. 

From there, however, we’re treated to twelve 
chapters of solid gold, as the author (who con- 
tributes to this issue’s cover story) takes read- 
ers deep into the outrageous and irreverent 
mind of one of cinema’s most unsung auteurs. 
Using his own observations as well as culling 
from directly transcribed broken English inter- 
views with Jodorowsky himself (the director 
admits that his English is two shades shy of 
Speedy Gonzales), Cobb paints a film-by-film 
portrait of a revolutionary multimedia artist 
who, like the characters in his greatest works, 
is ever-questing for meaning beyond the prison 
of his skin. 

Anarchy and Alchemy is, to date, the defini- 
tive exploration of Jodorowsky’s universe and a 
salute to an underground creative force that 
expressed himself his way with complete dis- 
dain for trends and commercial trappings. 

Chris Alexander 

KUI 






I f ristobal Jodorowsky was 25 years old when his father approached him Fenix (Cristobal, credited as “Axel”), a young man confined to a mental hos- 

, for the lead role of his first project in nine years, the Italian-financed pita! after witnessing his father cut the arms off his mother, who survives 

I horror film Santa Sangre. produced by Dario Argento’s brother Claudio, the attack. Fenix escapes the hospital to rejoin his mother and literally 

Hie movie has since become the bloody gem of the Jodorowsky canon, a become her new arms, creating one of the most astonishing psychological 

considerable achievement taking into account Jodorowsky’s legacy of and murderous bonds ever depicted between mother and son. ffye/Worgue 
bizarre, violent and confrontational imagery. Santa Sangre tells the story of talks to Cristobal Jodorowsky from his home in Paris. 


Santa Sangre was made by my family, so beside many men, they have difficulties developing a 
the artistic relationship we had with one anoth- real relationship with a woman on account of 
er, there exists in that film something essential their mothers. Of course, when I say “a killer of 


What are your feelings about Santa Sangre 
today? How do you feel it has aged? 
it’s always a very, very beautiful feeling to see 


that film. One of the reasons is that Santa San- 
gre was not only a film for me, it was part of my 
own life. It was telling the story of my own psy- 
chological problems, so it was a reflection of my 
existence. I am very near to the film because I 
made it with my family so it is stronger. There is 
a thicker rope between me and that film. 


(f^!^^What do you mean when you say it was a 
reflection of your own existence? 
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about my family. When you create a film that is 
that personal, it is born out of the psychological 
and artistic depths of those who make it. These 
types of films immerse you completely. Santa 
Sangre immersed me completely because the 
story reflected something true about what I was 
going through with my own mother. I lived a 
large period of my life with my mother and I was 
a killer of women because, like many men, I had 
my mother on my back. This is common for 


women.” I mean that psychologically and emo- 
tionally. I was an executioner of women for 
many years! [laughs] 

Your father said he hated women before 
Santa Sangre and dien not so much after he 
made the film. Is this the same for you? 

No. I never hated women; I was more like their 
defender. That’s something else - 1 loved them 
too much, [laughs] 



What was the hardest scene for you to shoot? 
The most complex was the one where I was 
bleeding from the nose. In that scene. Fenix is 
playing the piano and he has afew hallucinations, 
one in which he looks like Christ and there are 
chickens raining on him from above. Incidentally, 
when those chickens were breaking on my body 
it was for real. There were four people, I think, 
throwing them at me from above and I could hear 
the bones breaking as they fell on me. Anyway, 
later when I am nude I identify myself with the 
elephant whom I saw die when I was a boy and 
blood poured out of [its] trunk. What I did was a 
Hindu technique where you introduce a rope 
through your nose and it comes out of your 
mouth. I started to put tubes that were ten meters 
long up my nose and pulling them through my 
mouth, and I kept going until the tubes were con- 
cealed in each nostril. They took the tubes from 
my mouth and taped them all over my body 
towards my back, then they began pumping the 
blood through them so that I bled litres of blood 
through my nose without stopping. If you look 
closely you will see that the effect is seamless. 
That was one of the most difficult things. Of 
course I also choreographed the scenes in which 
Fenix and his mother drank tea. I had to learn to 
play the piano and I had to manipulate [actress 
Bianca Guerra] like a marionette because, really, I 
was playing three roles. I was playing my moth- 
er’s arms and also playing myself as her son - but 
I had one emotion on the one hand and I was ges- 
ticulating for her, so it was quite a complex tiling 
because I had to have two personal- 
ities while manipulating her body. 

It's like I had to divide my brain into 
tiiree. I had to act the emotion of 
suffering while my arms were 
somewhere else. It was really quite 
complicated. Another thing was, that 
since Fenix identifies himseif with an 
eagle, I decided to arrive in Mexico a 
few months before the shooting 
began and I bought a little eagle and 
I started sleeping in a doghouse, the 
same as Fenix did during his time in the asylum. 
So you can say that while 1 did not become crazy, 
I pretended to be crazy. 

Was it easy to work under your father? 

Not at all. There were times when we had some 
very strong and passionate confrontations. You 
could say that our relationship at the time was 
passionate, but it was artistically passionate. We 
decided early on that our relationship was not 
going to be that of a father and son and so we 
didn’t live together during the filming. We said our 
hellos and then our goodbyes at the end of each 
day, like two warriors, because it was a battle. 
During the filming 1 had the character down pat 
since I had been living him for so long, and each 
time that Alejandro would make a gesture to tell 
me how I should move, I wouldn’t look at him and 


he would become completely agitated. He 
would become desperate and yell “Look at me! 
Look at me!” And I would say “No, I don’t want 
to look at you to see your gesture because that 
is not the way the character would gesture.” 
And he would become completely agitated. 
Eventijally he said, “Look, do what you want, but 
if the film is a failure I will never speak to you 
ever again!” And I said “Okay, we 
won’t speak ever again. I’ll play it 
at one thousand percent and you 
do what you have to do at one 
thousand percent.” So we 
agreed. Afterwards, when the 
film was done and he was look- 
ing at the rushes, he was very 
happy. So he called me up and 
said, “Come on, let’s do the dub- 
bing” and everything was fine. 
But we had a time there that I 
would call a creative crisis. But it was good 
because a film of that quality can’t be made 
without passion. 

How did you research the role? Did you ever 
meet serial killer Goyo Cardenas? 

No, I never did. What I did was I met up with 
other criminals I found. I also studied psycholo- 
gy and mime for several years, as well as acro- 
batics, weapons, dance, and so 1 prepared for 
many years. I would say the film was the result 
of about three years of work on my part. But a 
lot of that was not only for the film, I was 
preparing myself for a career in acting. What 
happened was that Alejandro came to see me at 
the end of my final exams and he loved what he 
saw. Initially he hadn’t thought about me for the 
part of Fenix, he was thinking of other actors. 


but when he saw me he decided that I was 
right for the role. Besides that of course, I 
went to Mexico and, as I mentioned, locked 
myself up with an eagle for two months so 
that the maids would refuse to clean the room 
on account of the eagle who would attack 
them whenever they came in. They didn’t 
clean a thing, which was fine by me because 
I lived in an utter pigsty for those two months! 
You could say it was a full immersion experi- 
ence. 

Have you continued to act to this day? 
Yes, I have since worked in contemporary 
dance. As well, I have dedicated myself to the- 
atre; I became part of a large company for six 
years - a company of theatre, dance and cir- 
cus arts. I love theatre and I became a trans- 
formational artist, playing eight roles at once 
and so on. Today, I dedicate myself to making 
people healthy, I dedicate myself to what one 
might call "psycho-ritualistic therapy.” 

What is that about? 

What it does is, rather than employ all my tal- 
ents for acting and for art, I utilize it to help 
people resolve difficulties in their lives. Of 
course that’s besides the work I do in theatre 
[and] painting. I am also writing - aside from 
all that, I do this therapy. I am also preparing 
to get back into cinema with my first film 
which is a documentary concerning all of my 
work. 


One last question: why do you think your 
father has such an interest in confronts-, 
tional and bloody imagery? 

Because he likes the colour red. $: 
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B krainian/Chilean surrealist filmmaker Alejandro Jodorowsky’s 
films nearly disappeared into the annals of urban legend. The 
master cinematic philosopher, psychotherapist Jarot enthusiast, 
comic strip artist (he supplied several pieces for cult comic mag- 
azine Heavy Metat] and mime disciple (he studied under the 
i great Marcel Marceau in Paris) was responsible for some of the most 
Ij jaw-dropping feats of mind-expanding cinema ever produced. But an 
i early alliance with notoriously controlling music and media figure Allen 
f Klein (The Beatles, The Rolling Stones) spelled disaster for the film- 


maker, resulting in some of his most incredible pictures withheld from 
proper theatrical distribution and legitimate home video release (though 
bootlegs most certainly abound) - something Jodorowsky has 
described as “cultural murder.” Now, after the resolution of a bitter 30- 
year feud, Anchor Bay has released The Films of Alejandro Jodorowsky 
box set containing definitive, newly remastered HD editions of three of 
the director's signature early pictures, as well as a nifty glimpse at his. 
early comedy/mime work, with the short French film La Cravatte. 


FiDOILlSim 



Jodorowsky’s theatre background and 
obsession with miming come to the forefront in 
this audacious free-form fall into pure surreal- 
ist dementia, which was 
L shot in beautiful black and 

Y white and filled to the break- 
■ - « ing point with startling, 

j sometimes frightening, but 
always beautiful imagery. 
The plot, such as it is, serves 
to connect a series of 
insane, erotic Fellini-inspired 
set pieces tied together by Jodorowsky’s 
relentless personal search for something divine 
amidst absolute human corruption and deca- 
dence. 

Lonely, sexually confused outsider Fando 
, finds companionship with a mentally and phys- 
V . > ically disabled young woman named Us (their 
first encounter in a cemetery is wonderful). 
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Together they embark on a dangerous, mind- 
altering quest for the mythical city of Tar, a jour- 
ney with an end as tragic as it is enlightening. 
The film is a tragedy, a comedy, a melodrama, 
an allegory and a nightmare that dares its 
viewers to decipher its earthy mysteries. Like 
David Lynch’s Eraserhead, however, part of the 
joy of experiencing Fando y Lis is simply kick- 
ing back and letting the director enigmatically 
mess with your mind and stimulate your eyes, 
something Jodorowsky does here disarmingly. 

Premiering in 1968 at the Acapulco Film Fes- 
tival, Fando y Lis sparked violent riots from the 
outraged crowds (particularly incensed by 
scenes such as a woman giving birth to a pig- 
like creature), and the director barely escaped 
the fiasco with his life. The film has since gone 
on to be recognized as a relevant piece of 
experimental filmmaking by one of the most 
important surrealist filmmakers since Luis 
Buriuel. Though it strains coherence at almost 
every level, the film is never forced or preten- 
tious but rather a work of serious art. Jodor- 


owsky's commentary track on the DVD is joy- 
ous and explains some of the symbolism 
behind the picture’s arch images. 

EllOFfliiei 

This is it, the film that really put Jodorowsky 
on the cinematic map: a dazzling, head-spin- 
ning allegory that starts as a western, ends as 
an Eastern and takes many weird and shocking 
detours en route. Jodorowsky himself essays 
the lead role of El Topo (The Mole), a bearded, 
flute-playing, black leather-clad riff on Clint 
Eastwood’s Man With No Name character, who 
travels across sun-scorched sands with his 
naked pre-pubescent son (the director’s own 
son Brontis). When they encounter the gory 
remnants of a decimated village, they set out to 
annihilate the band of degenerate outlaws 
(who, among other depravities, enjoy capturing 
young men to be used as sex slaves) that did 
the damage. 




They succeed in their mission, and that’s when 
the picture shifts the first of many gears. Aban- 
doning his son and riding deeper into the desert, 
the Christlike cowboy and his newiy acquired 
femaie companion iaunch a quest to find the “liv- 
ing God.” After visiting the tempie of a bullet- 
absorbing mystic (who looks like Greek musician 
Yanni) and encountering various rhetoric-spew- 
ing (and in one case, suicidal) holy men, El Topo 
is betrayed by his woman and left for dead, only 
to re-emerge as a bald prophet, adrift in a world 
of freakish religious fervor. 

A delirious skewering of spaghetti western 
conventions, El Topo uses Leone-esque genre 
trappings to frame a schizoid series of bizarre, 
violent, disturbing (skinned, crucified lamb any- 
one?) and hyper-sexual mus- 
ings (society ladies gangbang- 
ing a black slave is a corker) on 
the nature of good, evil and the 
search for God and self worth. 
Championed by John Lennon, 
the film became an instant cult 
classic and is widely recognized 
as the first official “Midnight 
Movie." It’s a pulsing, screaming, hungry master- 
piece of inspired imagination that defies both 
audience expectations and any kind of easy 
description. 

THE HOLY MflilKffl) 

When one creates a psychedelic film, he need 
not create a film that shows the visions of a per- 
son who has taken a pill; rather he needs to 
manufacture the pill. 

■Alejandro Jodorowsky 

The Holy Mountain is that very pill. After 
Lennon fell in love with El Topo, Klein stepped in 
to both produce and partially fund Jodorowsky’s 
next project, a story that, while providing the- 
matic continuity with its predecessor, literally 
(and figuratively) ascends to another level 
entirely. The Holy Mountain tells the loosely 


structured tale of a slovenly thief (played by 
Horacio Salinas) who, after being publicly 
crucified, begins (with armless amigo in 
faithful tow) a journey of self discovery and 
enlightenment. It’s a phantasmagorical - and 
of course, allegorical - trip filled to the burst- 
ing point with blood, sex, bile and all manner 
of things barbaric and beautiful. 

Jodorowsky, who casts himself as the spir- 
itual Master of the mountain, fills the screen 
with one incredible symbolic set piece after 
another, each one more elaborate (and occa- 
sionally hilarious) than the last: a woman is 
obligingly “raped” while her husband films 
the assault; hundreds of carved wooden 
Jesuses litter a marketplace under the ban- 
ner “Christs For Sale”; frogs and iguanas 
dressed as slimy conquistadors blow up en 
masse (a scene bound to send animal rights 
activists screaming for the exits); an 
alchemist boils human feces, turning it into 
gold; psychedelic guitars function as guns; a 
great machine with a metallic vagina is cat- 
tle prodded to' orgasm. The wonderfully 
depraved list goes on and on. 


The point of the exercise is 
to excite the eye, expand the 
mind and confront the view- 
er’s antiquated notions of 
organized religion, through 
transformative spiritual 
enlightenment. Whether or 
not you buy into Jodor- 
owsky’s distinctly Eastern, LSD-fuelled, post 
’60s point of view is irrelevant, as The Holy 
Mountain can be enjoyed simply as one of 
the most relentless and unique pieces of sur- 
realist cinema ever. If you even have a pass- 
ing interest in strange, arcane and outra- 
geous underground moviemaking, then you 
owe it yourself to see this wild epic at least 
once, though one viewing is certainly not 
enough to properly take in all the visual offer- 
ings. 

Note: Jodorowsky's third feature, Santa 
Sangre, Is available in Region 2 encoding 
from Anchor Bay UK. It was not included in 
the North American release due to licensing 
Issues. $t 
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El TOPO 

Alejandro Jodorowsky and John Barham 

Long a top collectible as a tidllating gatefold LP and crappy 8-track tape, the 
music from £f Topo finally returns on one of two bonus CDs in Anchor Bay’s Ale- 
jandro Jodorowsky box set, and the 37 minutes of elegantly orchestrated 
tracks should surprise even the film’s most devoted fans. The main theme is a 
soothing lullaby, with recorder and flute dancing around a small chamber 
orchestra, while a more formal march theme underscores El Topds unwaver- 
ing patience during his extensive mystic quest. A few album cues are book- 
ended by brief moments of hypnotic sound design using mixed media ele- 
ments - once avant garde, this is now a standard approach in film composi- 
tion - and Jodorowsky’s simple themes are replayed in effectively arranged 
idiomatic renditions, including an exquisite waltz. (More startling versions can 
be found in Martin Rerro’s jazz/prog rock arrangements in his sublime album. 
Shades of Joy, still unavailable on CD.) 


THE HOLY MOUNTAIN 

Alejandro Jodorowsky, Ronald Frangipane and Don Cherry 

The satirical elements and contemporary setting of The Holy Mountiin mandat- 
ed a more eclectic style, and while a soundtrack album is credited in the film's 
final title crawl, the score was never released. Anchor Bay’s second bonus CD in 
ttie set gathers 73 minutes (on 24 tracks) of practically every guttural charrt, 
exotic percussion cut, folk source cue and grand orchestral track, though tiie 
original elemerrts haven’t aged as well. There’s distortion in some of the high 
frequencies, but bass tones, particularly those from metellic chimes and primal 
synthesizers, really resonate in the close-mic'ed recordings. The decision to use 
traditional, folk, rock and classical works in a singular film was quite advanced 
for the time, and it must amuse Jodorowsky that his eccentric approach has 
now become mainstream. Considering the obscurity of these important and 
effectively atmospheric soundtracks, they’re tiie ideal extras to an already mind- 
bending box set. 

Mark R. Hasan 






Acclaimed short filmmaker Nacho Cerda makes his feature dehut with 
THE ABANDONED, a very different kind of ghost story. 

Cerda and co-writer Karim Hussain describe the long road to an old dark house. 

GHOSTS 



OF 

THE 








: BY STUART ANDREWS 

I ndelible images from Nacho Cerda's work have twice graced the cover 
of this magazine: however, as impressive as that is (or isn’t depending on 
your point of view), the fact that he achieved this rare distinction before 
ever making a feature film is definitely the stuff of Rue Morgue legend. At tiie 
very least, it’s a testament to the enduring impact of ttie director’s short films. 

The controversial Spanteh fHmmaker effectivetf fiurst onto the scene with 
his shocking short Aftermath, which took the top short film prize at the 1 997 
FanTasia Festival in Monfreat, establishing Cerda as one of the festival’s first- 
ever short film supers^. With an unflinehing depiction of, necrophilia deca- 
dentiy bathed in an elegant, operatic visual ^le, Aftermath generates an 
unsettling contrast that’s morally difficult to reconcile but ultimately gives 
way to a poterit medtetion on mortally ar^ tie impermanence of the 
human body. ' - 'a' 

Cerda’s 1998 foilow-up short f^nesis {a bizarre, Pyg- 
ma//cv?esque tale of a tortured artist who O'eates a sculpture 
in the likeness of his dead wife) cemented his reputation as 
a sophisticated cinematic craftsman exploring the poetic 
possibilities of extrerne imagery. Cerda sjrent the next five 
years in development hell despite the spectacular feature 
film career seemingly promised by the critical success of 
his early work. It wras also at those early days of Fan* 
Tasia, however, that the filmmaker formed a crucial 
bond Montreal auteur Karim Hussain {Subcon- 
scious QveltA and Soutti African maverick Richard 
Stanley (Dust Devit^ - an infernal allegiance that 
would come to fruition in 2003 when Cerda 
f embaAed upon his long anticipated feature film 

t debut. , 

* Whm a project entltiedOfr//won fell through at the 

( t pre-production stage, Cerda turned to a script 

I penned by Hussain, originally titled The Bleeding 
I Compass. ' 

4 “He sent it to me and I enjoyed it so much 

i because of two elements: doppeigangers and a 

Russian setting, which I thought was completely 
^ I original,” explains Cerda from his home in Spain, “it 
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was his own personal approach and homage to 
[Andrei] Tarkovsky [the Soviet director best known 
for the 1972 sci-fi classic Solaris]. It was some- 
thing I hadn’t seen before and I really felt strongly 
about the script’s themes of identity, death and 
destiny.” 

Retitiing the project The Abandoned, Cerda and 
Hussain worked closely together on the script for 
about two years, reshaping the original material to 
more accurately reflect the morbid sensibilities, 
perverse obsessions and existential angst so 
abundantly on display in Cerda’s previous work. 

“One of the things we wanted to do was to not 
make a film with teenage characters in it, which 
for me is getting a little bit tiresome in current 
genre film,” explains Hussain. "Everything seems 
to be geared towards this mysterious thirteen- 
year-old [viewer] that nobody tends to really know 
what they want. We wanted to make a movie 
about adults who’ve actually suffered, who've 
actually experienced pain, who've had enough 
traumas to be haunted. The themes in the movie 
are basically about people trying to discover who 
they are when they’ve had enough life experience 
to realize that they haven’t really fulfilled their 
potential, that they’ve done a few ttiings in life and 
nothing has really made them feel satisfied.” 

Shortly before production on The Abandoned 
was set to commence, Filmax International called 
for last-minute rewrites, but Hussain was com- 
pletely tied up with his own directorial effort La 
Belle Bete (see sidebar for review) and Cerda was 
too embroiled in the pre-production process to 
give the task his full attention. To solve the prob- 
lem, they commissioned the services of Stanley. 

“Richard really improved what we had done 
before because he came in with a fresh perspec- 
tive,” explains Cerda “Karim’s themes about fam- 
ily are there. My themes about death and destiny 
are there and Richard’s themes about the tension 
between the East and West are there.” 

Set on a remote island deep within the vast 
Russian countryside. The Abandoned stars little- 
known British actor Anastasia Hille as Marie, an 
American 40-something adoptee who inherits 
farmland that allegedly belonged to her natural 
parents. She travels to the derelict, isolated farm- 
house, where she meets for the first time her twin 
brother, played by Karel Roden (Hellbo\/f. The pair 
quickly discover the house is haunted and spend 
the remainder of the film stumbling blindly 
through dark, flooded basements and endless, 
labyrinthine hallways, menaced by hideous dop- 
pelg^ger apparitions and recurring glimpses of 
the gruesome events surrounding their birth. 

“It’s basically a film about trying to look at your- 
self and see who you’re really supposed to be, 
which is why ttie symbolism of tfie doppelganger 
shows up," explains Hussain. “It’s about rummag- 
ing in the past and how sometimes it’s not good to 
know, sometimes it’s best to close your eyes.” 

Violating many of the conventions of the typical 
haunted house movie and cleverly concocting an 
arsenal of innovative scare tactics, Cerda thrusts 



Marie (Anastasia Hille) uncovers the secrets buried in her past 


us headlong into an unyielding nightmare where Deep into the post-production process, Cerda 
narrative timelines fall back on themselves and discovered that the score he’d commissioned 
the horror of inescapable destiny is always just from Spanish composer Alfons Conde {Home 
a twist of a door handle away. Calling upon the Deliver)/} wasn’t working with the surreal tone of 
services of cinematographer Xavi Gimenez {The the film, so he called upon the services of Montre- 
/Wac/r/n/sf), the exquisite visual style so apparent al electronic musician David Kristian {Prologue, 
in Cerda’s short films is on full display here, per- Sisteis) who, along with sound designer Glenn 
fectly capturing an atmosphere of claustropho- Freemantle {28 Days Latei), cooked up a sound- 
bic doom. Even during the brief moments when scape of anxiety-inducing auditory hallucinations 
the main characters break out of the farmhouse complete with midnight forest moans, creaking 
into the wide-open Russian countryside, they floorboards and nightmarish wailing, 
seem hopelessly trapped. “I think David ended up doing about 80 percent 

“It’s not only [working] on a visual level but at of the film’s score,” explains Hussain. “There’s 
the same time, it’s sound and atmosphere that very little of the original Spanish composer’s 
creates the tension,” explains Cerdl “My vision music left, even though he gets principal credit 
of horror these days is to get rid of all the possi- more for technical and financial reasons. I think 
ble handles tiiat the audience can hold onto in David, along with the British sound team of Glenn 
order to know what’s coming next. In other Freemantle, added a lot to the film because it’s 
words, by breaking the standards and the con- really an audio/visual/sensorial experience.” 
ventions, you can create that sort of tension all The Abandoned's world premiere at the 2006 
the way through. [Marie is] plunged into a night- Toronto International Film Festival garnered mixed 
mare and nightmares don’t have any rules.” reactions. Some complained about the film’s nar- 

Continued on page 28... 

"MY VISION OF 
HORROR THESE DAYS 
IS TO GET RID OE ALE 
THE POSSIBLE 
HANDLES THAT THE 
AUDIENCE CAN HOLD 
ONTO IN ORDER TO 
KNOW WHAT'S 
COMING NEXT." 

NACHO CERDA 




For three days last November, the 
AFTER DARK HORRORFEST presented 
eight new fright flicks in 500 theatres across 
the US, in a program titled 

8 FILMS TO DIE FOR. 

Lionsgate just released 
seven of them on DVD. 



SEVEN SHOTS 



DARK RIDE by last chance lance 


Craig Singer 

If there was ever a good time to bust out the cliche “Sit back and enjoy 
the ride,” this is it. Starring Jamie-Lynn DiScala {The Sopranos), Craig 
Singer’s slasher film features six standard-issue college students on a 
spring break road trip who break into a horror-themed amusement park 
attraction only to be terrorized by an escapee from the local loony bin. Play- 
ing out like an updated version of Tobe Hooper’s classic The Funhouse, Dark 
Ride has everything a good slasher film should have - sexy girls, plenty of 
imaginative, gory death scenes and a faceless, silent, unstoppable killer (this 
time in a bizarre doll mask). Though it's an unoriginal concept. Singer still 
makes it an unpredictable frightfest by combining great sets witii atmos- 
pheric lighting and - most importantly - never letting up on the red stuff. It’s 
a cool homage to ’ 80 s slasher films, and although it takes a while to get 
going, it’s worth the price of admission. 

THE GRAVEDANCERS 

Mike Mendez 

Imagine The Big Chill meets Poltergeist, with shades of The Frighteners, 
and you’ve got The Gravedancers. After the funeral of an acquaintance, 
ttiree former college friends spend the night in the graveyard where he was 
buried. While drunk, they find a strange letter with an incantation on it, read 
the spell and dance on the graves. Cue the reawakened evil spirits of a 
rapist, some pyro, and an axe murderer that want to kill the trio - driving 
them to 


seek help from paranormal researchers. Dominic Purcell (Blade: Trinity, 
Primevati is horribly miscast in the lead role of Harris and outshined by Clare 
Kramer, who plays his wife, and Tcheky Karyo, who delivers a stellar perfor- 
mance as one of the ghost hunters. Though it seems headed towards a pre- 
dictable ending, the last twenty minutes really ratchet up the scares. Direc- 
tor Mike Mendez {The Convent) delivers a suspenseful film that combines a 
compelling story with great special effects. 

THE HAMILTONS 

The Butcher Brothers 

What If the family from Six Feet Under ate the bodies they were supposed 
to be burying? If so, you’d have something like The Hamiltons. After the 
death of their parents, four siblings try to keep their family together, despite 
being torn apart by infighting, incest and their insatiable need for human 
blood. Although the “V” word is never mentioned, it’s a unique look at a fam- 
ily of bloodsuckers trying to fit into mainstream middle-class American soci- 
ety. The entire film is solidly acted with standout performances by Samuel 
Child as eldest brother David, a shame-filled homosexual serial killer des- 
perately trying to maintain stability and an air of normalcy for his family, and 
Mackenzie Firgens, who plays his sister Darlene, a sadistic, sexy goth girl 
intent on making his life a living hell. Unfortunately, The Hamiltons is short 
on the scares, instead playing out like a TV melodrama. 
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A grisly autopsy scene from Unrest and (opposite) Craig Singer’s Dark Ride. 


PENNY DREADFUL 

Richard Brandes 

It’s a sad affair when the highlight of a film is a 
Michael Berryman cameo. Such is the case with 
Penny Dreadful, which has young Penny Dear- 
born (Rachel Miner) desperately trying to get over 
her fear of cars by agreeing to go on a road trip 
with her therapist. Things go horribly wrong 
when they pick up a hitchhiker who kills the ther- 
apist and traps Penny in the vehicle - deep with- 
in the woods. Though Miner is a competent 
actress, she spends far too much time crying, to 
annoying effect, while co-star Mimi Rogers (Gin- 
ger Snaps), as the therapist, assumes corpse 
duty far too early in the film. Director Richard 
Brandes (Vampires: Out For Blood) fails to capi- 
talize on what could have been a claustrophobic 
Hitchcockian thriller by constantly introducing 
new characters that serve as little more than fod- 
der for a killer whose eventual unmasking is truly 
dreadful indeed. 

REINCARNATION 

Takashi Shimizu 

Definitely tfie best film of the After Dark DVD 
collection, Reincarnation (a.k.a Rinnd) has direc- 
tor Takashi Shimizu (The Grudge series) deliver- 
ing yet another scary psychological thriller that 
doesn’t let up until the closing credits. Set at an 
old hotel, it follows a film crew shooting a movie 
based on a series of murders in which a profes- 
sor killed his family and other guests, and now 
the ghosts of the eleven victims gather for 
revenge. Exploring the well-worn Japanese 
obsession with curses, Shimizu takes the 
premise a step further by having the curse 
actively seek out Its victims rather than having 
them accidentally stumble upon it. He also uses 


the “film-within-a-film” technique really well, 
presenting viewers with a series of horrific mur- 
ders filmed by the killer himself on a shaky 
hand-held camera. Dread pervades almost 
every scene, accompanied by solid perfor- 
mances and an ominous soundtrack. Reincar- 
nation just might signal die rebirth of ghostly 
Japanese horror. 

UNREST 

Jason Todd Ipson 

Not since Nacho Cerda’s Aftermath has an 
autopsy room been this disturbing, which 
says an awful lot about Unrest The film cen- 
tres on Alison, a pre-med student taking an 
anatomy class. During the dissection of a 
cadaver covered in self-inflicted wounds, the 
group unwittingly unleashes an ancient Aztec 
curse. When it becomes apparent that anyone 
who comes in contact with the corpse dies a bru- 
tal, bizarre death, Alison must find a way to break 
the hex. Director Jason Todd Ipson. who actually 
attended medical school, creates a well-paced, 
well-acted movie that boasts some first-rate gore 
effects and a few good scares. The only aspect of 
the film tliat doesn’t work is the score, which 
fluctuates between ambient eeriness and over- 
bearing chanting. Despite this. Unrest is worth 
seeing for its real stars: the incredibly realistic 
looking autopsy corpses, which provide tlie film 
with a tangible sense of dread. 

WICKED LITTLE 
THINGS 

J.S. Cardone 

The dud of the After Dark directors, J.S. Car- 
done (The Forsaken - [iq\\\) fails at every turn to 
make Wicked Little Things scary - his fatal flaw 
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being child zombies that look like street urchins 
from a Charles Dickens production, seemingly 
on the verge of breaking into song and dance at 
every turn. Said zombies are actually child 
labourers who were trapped in a collapsed 
mine a century earlier and are now roaming the 
mountains at night looking for victims. When 
Karen (Lori Hearing) and her daughters move 
into an old house in the nearby woods, the pre- 
teen dead-heads come a-callin’ and terror 
ensues. One daughter is played by Chloe Moretz 
(Chelsea Lutz in The Amityville Horror remake), 
and the other by Scout Taylor-Compton - Laurie 
Strode in Rob Zombie’s Halloween. To para- 
phrase a line from Scooby Doa the zombies 
would have gotten away with it too, if it wasn’t 
for those meddling kids! 

The eighth After Dark film - Nacho Cerda’s 
The Abandoned - is set for DVD release on June 
19th. % 
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KARIM’S 

BEAUTIFUL BEAST 

ill BEILE BETE 

Starring Carole Laure, Caroline Dhavernas 

and Marc-Andre Grondin 

Directed by Karim Hussain 

Written by Marie-Ciaire Biais 

and Karim Hussain 

Equinoxe/Wamer 



Montreai-based fiimmaker and The Aban- 
doned co-writer Karim Hussain continues to 
push the boundaries of feature-length film- 
making by once again creating a fiim that is 
unsettling, cruel and nightmarish. More 
classically linear than his earlier works - 
Subconscious Cruelty (^299) and Ascension 
(2002) - and based on the controversial first 
novel by legendary Quebec author Marie- 
Claire Blais, Hussain’s La Belle Bete (The 
Beautiful Beasti depicts an emotionally 
chaotic iove triangle between a mother, a 
daughter and a son seemingly living in iso- 
lation from society in a large 
country home. 

Metaphorically Oedipal in 
tone with touches of surreal- 
ism and structured iike a per- 
verse fairy tale, the film 
tracks the emotional turmoil 
of a family on the verge of 
self-destruction. The unwant- 
ed daughter, Isabelle-Marie (Caroline Ohav- 
emas), attempts to create havoc in her 
mother's household by physically and psy- 
chologically torturing her brother (Marc- 
Andre Grondin), who may or may not be 
mentally disturbed. This cruelty and vio- 
lence is directed at the mother (Carole 
Laure), who may or may not be engaging in 
incestuous relations with her son, and who 
looks upon her daughter with tempered dis- 
dain. 

Shot in Superie cinemascope, the film 
(recently released on DVD in French with 
English subtitles) captures the inner emo- 
tional turmoil of the characters through 
hand-held camera work, tight close-ups 
and slow zooms. It's shot like a documen- 
tary in a stuffy Gothic landscape, which 
gives off an unsettling sense of voyeuristic 
unease by mixing a cinema-verite style with 
touches of Italian Gothic horror. Think Mario 
Bava meets the Maysles brothers documen- 
tary Grey Gardens (1 975) and you may start 
to get a sense of the film’s startlingly origi- 
nal and creative sensibility. Driven by a 
powerful clanging electronic score by David 
Kristian, La Belle Bete is a character-driven 
slow bum that never really extinguishes. 

Mario DeGiglio-Bellemare 
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Images of twins and doppelgangers are thematically crucial to The Abandoned. 


rative incoherence, accusing Cerda of failing prey 
to style over substance. But a close examination 
of the film reveals much more than a third-rate 
spook show. The circular, almost nonsensical nar- 
rative perfectly keeps with the nightmare logic of 
a film less concerned with traditional plot ele- 
ments, fuelled instead by a litany of unspoken 
existential fears and primal insecurities about 
mortality and identity. The Abandoned Is, in many 
regards, a successful evolution into the feature 
film format of both the idiosyncratic, thematic 
obsessions and signature stylistic conceits evi- 
dent in Cerda’s short films. 

"When I made Aftermath, people were thinking 
of it as a fantasy-horror film but it’s actually a very 
dramatic story," asserts Cerda. “It’s the drama of 
someone facing death and loneliness and I think 
[The Abandoned\ is also about that. It’s about 
someone who cannot find who she is and who’s 
trying to find those answers unsuccessfully until 
the very end. And that’s a drama that could be 
applied to anyone but 1 think I use this extreme 
approach because I like taking things to the limit.” 

The Abandoned had its American run at the 
After Dark HorrorFest in November 2006 along- 
^ side seven other films billed as “too shocking” for 
general release. The films were gathered together 
. under the banner 8 Films to Die For and played for 
^ a single weekend in approximately 500 theatres 
t^across the US. The Abandoned ms one of the fes- 
'tival’s fan favourites and sparked enough praise to 
inspire Lionsgate to give it an additional limited US 
_ ■* theatiical release in February. While the majority 
^ of the After Dark HorrorFest titles hit DVD recently 
(see sidebar spread for reviews). The Abandoned 


is set to come out on June 19. 

In the meantime, Cerda will return to the dread- 
ed twilight zone of developmental uncertainty, 
hoping The Abandoned will generate enough 
business to help get his next project out of the 
gate. 

“Ultimately, it depends on how this movie does 
because, as you know, it’s all about economics,” 
explains Cerda. “But there are a few things I'd like 
to do, including a second adaptation of Hell 
House, the novel by Richard Matheson [previous- 
ly adapted as The Legend of Hell House by John 
Hough in 1973]. And it might sound weird but 
there’s a project in Hollywood that I’d really like to 
find out more about - which is the prequel to The 
Thing. This is something that I have a few inter- 
esting ideas for: the Norwegian story. Whatever 
happened to that camp? Whatever happened 
when they found that space ship? And everything 
until it ends with those two guys running from the 
camp following that dog. What happened in 
between? I think that would be quite interesting to 
develop.” 

While it’s difficult to imagine the Spanish direc- 
tor’s uncompromising art house sensibilities suc- 
cessfully penetrating the current climate of teen- 
obsessed Hollywood horror, Cerda assures us that 
if given the opportunity to teckle a Thing prequel, 
he will avoid the use and abuse of CGI, promising 
to stay true to the old-school style prosthetic 
effects of the original. And if his films so far are 
anything to go by, Cerda could very well usher in 
a new era of the 21 st century splatter movie if p 
given the freedom to unleash the full fury of his * 
demented daydreams. 




Wes Craven Unleashes 
a New Breed of Terror! 



A group of friends fly away to a deserted island for a weekend excursion. They soon realize that this beautiful getaway was 
once controlled by a special canine resea,^ unit and will soon become their biggest nightmare. Inspired iiy frie.horror 
classics, Cujoand The'Birds, The Breed takes you into the jaws'of a flesh eating pack of wild dogs, genetically engineered’ to 
hunt and kill. Outnumbered and trapped the five friends struggle to outsmart and outrun this terrifying species. 


DVD: May 22, 2007 
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Fred Vogel, ToeTag Pictures’ 
fiercely- independent frontman, 
--ruminates on the notorious 
t Underground series 
and 'moves forward with 
m ^ film 


■by The Gore-met 


ack in issue 31 , Rue Morgue.eva\uaXe6^AugustUndergroundas the 
genre’s first truly unwatchable film dueb the graphic nature of the 
movie, which plays out like a bona fide snuff filrn. In issue 35, we 
dubbed the sequel, August Underground’s Mordum, “the most dis- 
fi'rblng film ever made." In just a few short years, these movies have come 
d-be regarded as some of the most shocking the genre has to offer, and are 
egularly ranked alongside the likes of Cannibal Holocaust and the Guinea 
Pig series as the best of the worst by fans the world over. More horror fans 
know of the films than have actually seen them, and fewer still understand 
them. 

They’re shot in the style of a home video and are presented as tiie “lost 
tapes" of vicious psychopaths. They have a seemingly random narrative 
structure, oscillating between scenes of mundane, everyday activities and 
horrific segments of torture, murder and dismemberment. The opening of 
the first film sets the tone for the series; it features a naked woman tied to 
a chair having her own feces smeared in her face by the unseen cackling 
cameraman. 

The sequel. Mordum, ramps up the sickness by adding more killers and 
psychosexual elements to the formula. Victims are vomited on, a man is 
forced to cut off his penis with sewing scissors, and the corpse of a young 
child is defiled in a bathtub. Director Fred Vogel, who’s also a special effects 


artist, stars in all three films, along with several of his cohorts atToeTag-a 
Pittsburgh-based DIY effects company. According to Vogel, these filmi^are 
about the escalation of madness and the psychic toll it takes on the perpe- 
trators. 

“When 1 made the first August Underground film, it was to raise aware- 
ness about what serial killers really do, not what you see in regular giovies 
that glorify serial killers,’’ Vogel recalls. ‘“We wanted you to hate the charac- 
ters and be completely disgusted by therh, but make the violence as real as • 
we could possibly make it. 1 studied everything I could on snuff and what it 
was all about. Precursors to August Underground- Henry: Portrait of a Ser- 
ial Killer, Man Bites Dog, Cannibal Holocaust- were an inspiration, because 
they mixed two mediums. There’s a linear-style film and the cinemVyerlte ■ 
look, like a home video or home movie. August Underground really said, 
‘Screw that, we’re not going to make a scene about that, we’re going to 
make a whole movie about that.”’ ^ 

With two new films ready to set the underground ablaze - Penance, the 
final chapter in tfie August Underground saga, and The Redsin Tower, 
that takes ToeTag Pictures in a bold new direction - it is time-to take a^Iobl 
at Fred Vogel, a driven, passionate and articulate filmmaker who, in hisown 
words, can take horror and show you something completely different. . 

It all started when Vogel was just a toddler; he saw the original FranI 
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stein and fell in love with Boris Karloff’s monster 
makeup. From there, he watched more of the Uni- 
versal monster movies, moving on to slasher films 
and more mainstream fare during the home video 
boom of the ’80s. His interest in makeup and gore 
effects was really spurred on by reading early 
issues of Fangoria magazine and Tom Savini’s 
Grande Illusions special makeup effects guides. 

“All through school I’d make little masks and do 
makeup effects on myself,” he says. “I used to 
fake my death all the time, especially when I . 
knew my grandma was coming to the house. 1 
I’d turn ail the furniture upside down and be 1 
laying there in pools of [fake] blood.” | 

Vogel attended the Art Institute of Pittsburgh 
for special effects and was hired upon gradua- 
. tion by the Douglas Education Center as one of 
*-',the first instructors for Tom Savini’s Special i 
/ Make-Up Effects program. At this point, he real- 
. ized that directing was his true calling. 

“In college, as 1 was doing special effects, I’d be 

• making movies on the side with Bruce Hauver, 
who is the editor on The Redsin Tower He had a 
video camera and I’d direct these little short 
movies that always had sex, drugs, rock ’n’ roll 
and violence in them.” 

' Vogel formed Absu Rims and began production 
on his first feature while working at the school. He 
taught three semesters before losing his job, 
which he bl^es on August Underground. 

“When I \^s making the movie I had students 
working on t|e film, and when the school found 
out about the shit-smearing and all this other 
stuff, they wouldn’t hav6 anything to do with it,” 
he admits. “Tom called me up and said, ‘Hey, Fred, 

‘ it really wasn’t up. to me.’ He’s never seen any of 
the August Underground movies, he just thought 
they were way, too rough, but he did come to The 
Redsin fon/er prerniefe and he loved [it].” 

. After di^solvigg Absu Films, Vogel teamed up 
with fellov^ Art Institute graduates Jerami Cruise 

■ and Micha^ “magGot” Schneider in 2003 to pro- 
duceea mific video for American death metal 

■ . band Neoro^agia.The result was the clip for “Rue 
Morgue Disciple,” a tracif from the album The 

■ .Divine of Tortuhe inspired by Necrophagia 
vocalistf Kil)loy?s '^dpess for -a certain horror 
rnaaazine; 'Schneider''and Killjoy; fans of August 
Underground, cOTVinced Vodel and-Cruise to allow 
them to partiCiji^dJIn the 'Sequel. Toetag Pictures 

. was .forged irr'the chaos of the Mordum produc- 
L • fion, Schneider 'ahd-'lSiljoy moved on during this 
. hme clue<to arhs#d,ifferences, and Vogel incorpo- 
rated the cofnp&ny. with Cruise, > Vomit-on-corn-, 

• niand acSes^jstie ‘‘Crusty” Whiles and Shelby 

•• Jackson. ' ' p';' . . 

.‘Httrathejy rP^at^eople thinli [t’s just me,” he 
s0Otes,^ing i^r Jhat-TopTag is the.sym qf its 
^^^arts.'“Wi|^rejtfshd; we’fe^ G(^lechve,^d that’s 
. . wha%gia^^^pecia!.. Cris^e''|j^iie^.-catlie: to 
^ fcflm^d was ^so doing cov- 
■ Sji^as:ape^ addi- 
l iro 


• A typically nasty scene in Penance, the final film in the August 

Underground series and (below) a considerably worse-off victim in the same film. 


same time as more of a producer, writer, every- 
thing-else kind of person.” 

Controversy swirled around Mordum before it 
was even released. While en route to the 2005 
Rue Morgue Festival of Fear in Toronto, Vogel was 
detained at the Canadian border. It was the middle 
of the night and border officials were doing a rou- 
tine check on the merchandise that the group had 
with them. After going on hie ToeTag website, the 
officers checked out one of the DVDs, and then 
three of them- hauled Vogel into a room. He knew 
he was in big trouble when they pulled out a “huge 
law book” and went down a list of things he was 
being detained for. 

“I thought ‘Oh my God, I’m going to jail forever,’” 
he recalls. “They locked me in a jail cell for eleven 
hours. Shelby was crying and freaking out, every- 
body was on a downer. They confiscated all the 
movies. One of the arresting officers understood 
what it was all about and he was kind of on my 
side. He said that he was going to try his best to 
get this worked out, and he really did. 1 got to the 
show with no sleep, completely exhausted and 
stressed out. ... I know lote of people think it was 
a publicity stunt, but it really wasn’t.” 

Even without run-ins with the taw, business 
can be stressful for the collective, as ToeTag con- 
trols all assets of its work; production; packag- 
ing, promotion, -distribution and salei Vogel esti- 
mates that they’ve sold over 10,000 copies of 
tfie August Underground films via mail order 
trough toetagpictures.com and exptoitedcine- 
jpa.corti, which has allowed his crew to devote 
their energies fulf-time to film production and 
freelance special effeefts work for films.such as 
Nict Palumbo’s Murder-Set-Pieces. 

Thefr films have raised hackles all oyer the 
place, getting seiz^ih various countries. Even 
sirnply.beingaJan can get you in trouble. Vogel 
iivetf emails from fans that have 


had their houses raided because of the movies. 

“I’ve told them if there is anything we can do, 
we will, because we support our art,” he says. “I’m 
not trying to hide from anything, my name isn't 
Alan Smithee, it’s Fred Vogel and I’m fucking 
proud of it.” 

As well, the August Underground films have 
drawn criticism for their fractured narrative struc- 
ture and degraded visual aesthetic, with the vio- 
lent content often overshadowing the craft behind 
it. Vogel is not surprised his films are often labelled 
“mindless gorenography.” 

“I don’t want to say that people are naive or 
anything like that, but there’s so much more to 
[the films] than just that. I think with Penance the 
story is more important. We’ve done the crazy 
gore with Mordum, now we want to have a little 
more substance. We thought we had that, but peo- 
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ToeTag moves in a nev/ direction with The Redsin Tower. 


pie just didn’t see it clear enough.” 

After the difficult production of Mordum, Vogei 


It’s The Redsin Tower, though, that really 
expands the ToeTag repertoire. It's a linear, char- 


wanted to make one more August Underground acter-driven love letter to teen terror flicks of the 


film in the spirit of the first one and wrote a 1 20- 
page script for August Underground’s Penance, 
which he’d hoped to do as part regular film, part 
snuff movie. Gunnar Hansen was set to play the 
father of Vogel’s character, but the filmmaker felt 
it wasn’t working, so he shelved the project and 
decided to make something altogether different; 
The Redsin Tower. 

“People kept asking me when we were going to 
make another August Underground f\\m, and I just 
kept telling them it was coming,” he explains. 
“Then we just sort of went off and did it.” 

Penance is more focused than the lumbering 
insanity of Mordum. It chronicles the disintegration 
of the relationship between the two surviving 
killers in the series, Peter Mountain (Vogel) and 
Crusty (Whiles), playing out like a demented 
romantic comedy. While no less intense than the 
previous entries, this time the image quality is 
crystal clear and showcases FX master Jerami 
Cruise’s outstanding gore effects. In one eviscera- 
tion scene in particular, real animal intestines 
were used, which appears to have even made 
Vogel nauseous as he vomits repeatedly while 
doing his business. 

“I think Penance has much more replay value 
than Mordum,” says Vogel. “The story is clearer, 
the characters are right, the way it was filmed is 
right, the context is right. It took making the earli- 
er films to make the best August Underground 
film.” 


’80s that sets a new standard of quality for inde- 
pendent horror films. The plot mixes slasher and 
teen comedy tropes of that era before taking a 
very dark turn into ToeTag’s celebrated cinemat- 
ic nastiness. In it, several friends make their way 
to a party at the mysterious Redsin Tower, where 
they’re stalked by what could be the jealous ex- 
boyfriend of one of the girls, or perhaps even 
something otherworldly. 

“I made The Redsin Tower to prove to the 
naysayers out there that I'm not just this fucking 
snuff guy,” Vogel reveals. “This is the kind of 
movie I really want to make. I love movies that 
make you lose yourself in them. . . . When I made 
this, I wanted people to be like, ‘Wait a minute, 
aren’t I watching a ToeTag movie?’ And then - 
boom -there it is.” 

The movie l!. 
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cousin had a physical confrontation with their 
assailant, who pulled out a butcher knife and 
stabbed his victim fourteen times before cutting 
the young man’s throat. 

“The first thing that goes through my mind is 
that this guy saw August Underground and this is 
the worst kind of thing that could have happened . 
to me,” Vogel recalls. “At that moment in time the 
money was starting to come in for pre-produc^ 
tion for The Redsin Tower, and I was ready to I 
throw in the towel. I was like Tm going to go* 
make fucking teen comedies. I can’t deal with 
this. What if somebody murders somebody and 
it’s my fault because they saw a movie?' I talked 
to my uncle, my cousin’s father, and he told me ■ 
to keep doing what I'm doing, that it had nothing 
to do with the movies. He was right, because , 
there are some lunatics out there and it’s not a 
movie that makes you go out and do stupid shit 
like that. That was seriously an eye-opener. It put 
a fire under my ass to know my role in life, and 
my role is a director who makes intense horror- 
films. I wanted- to make the violence in Redsin' 
even more brutal because of that.” 

Naturally, ToeTag is having difficulty securing 
distribution for Redsin Tower, likely due to the 
reputation of the grisly August Underground 
films. As such. Penance, along with a special 
“Snuff Edition” of the first film, are available ‘ 
exclusively through ToeTag’s official website 
(toetagpictures.com), while Redsin makes its 
rounds at festivals. 

This works just fine for the ToeTag players, 
who are happy to remain underground. They . 
understand that their vision of horror is far out-. | 
side the mainstream and are comfortable wi^ ’} 
that. 

“I plan on spreading the sickness as far as it 
can go. I don’t want to be a chump and have a , 
studio walking all over me telling me this is what 
I need to fucking do,” stresses Vogei. “I just want 
people to know that when you’re getting that 
ToeTag product, you’re geff/np that ToeTag prod- 
" the movies I make because 1 
' -}... that TPeTag 


The ToeTag Team: (left to right) Shelby Jackson, Jerami Cruise, | 
Christie (Crusty) Whiles, /^thony Matthews and Fred Vogel. 
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Return of the Helsinki Vampires! The darkly anthemic new album from the lords of Finnish goth-metal, 
featuring 'Perfect Skin’ and 'Never Say Die'. A sleazy blend of post-apocalyptic rock n' roll that drips blood & gasoline. 
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JASON D’AQUINO CREATES STORYBOOK-LIKE MINIATURES WITH DISTRESSING DETAILS. 

, DEVILS AND DARLINGS 

BY JOVANKA VUCKOVIC • INTERVIEW BY KiRSTEN AnDERSON . 
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Y ou may need a magnifying glass to examine artist 
Jason D’Aquino’s tiny graphite illustrations, but what 
you’ll discover is anything but trifling. A preoccupa- 
tion with true crime, horror films and literature 
(Lovecraft in particular) is vividly apparent in his 
work, which typically showcases the corruption of 
innocence via perverse images of cherubic children 
playing with monsters, both real and imagined, 

“A lot of my work is about cruelty, wickedness and the human 
capacity for evil,” D’Aquino explains, the Buffalo, New York native. 
“Acts of cruelty are harder to digest when they're committed by a 
wide-eyed, angelic little child. Like looking through un-muddied water, 
it's easier to see humanity when looking at a child. ... but I’ll [also] 
often create something deliberately absurd just for absurdity’s sake. It 
amuses me to picture the gallery opening: stuffy and snobby patrons 
in fancy dress, dilettantes eating cheese and drinking wine, and there 
on the wall, is a picture of Ed Gein.” 

D’Aquino, who, as a child, was captivated by his mother’s artistic 
ability, practically grew up witii a pencil in his hand. It’s a medium he’s 
continued to exploit in his highly detailed miniatures - influenced by 
children’s books and the works of outsider artist Henry Darger and 
surrealist Hans Belimer - rendered on found objects such as 18th- 
century animal skin vellum, aging manuscripts and matchbooks. 

“I had always been working fairly small as a matter of convenience, 
but about ten years ago I started working under a magnifying lens.” 
he says. “It first came about as a personal challenge. A friend of mine 
is a jeweller, he works with platinum and diamond, very meticulous 
work. So one day he comes by with this optivisor, which is basically a 
pair of super high-magnification goggles, and I immediately set to 


Mental Minis: (Clockwise from top left) Sweeney Todd (graphite on 
antique paper), Cthulhu Lulu (graphite on antique paper), Rat Fink, 
Vlad Dracula, Fiji, and Creep (all graphite on matchbook). Opposite: 
Lust (graphite on antique paper). 
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Clockwise from top: F Is For Fish, 
(graphite on antique Dick and Jane 
cards), Stripper #2, Werewolve’s 
Kiss [sic] (graphite on matchbook), 
Poe (graphite on matchbook) and 
Stripper #7. 


wondering how small I could work and still 
maintain a steady hand.” 

Hand steadied, the miniaturist set about 
drafting his scaled-down pieces inside of 
antique pocket-watch cases and on the 
flood-damaged pages of an old print book 
before he discovered matchbooks, which he 
says eliminated the necessity to point out the 
scale of the work. Within these drawings 
(often measuring less than 1 x 1 inch), a com- 
plex system of alchemical symbology lies 
hidden amongst an assortment of devils and 
darlings. 

"Since most of the images I create are alle- 
gorical, there is neariy always a hidden 
meaning,” he reveals. “This is where the real 
content of the work lies. If one were so 
inclined to catalogue the various creatures 
that appear in my drawings, and their mean- 
ings, eventually a language would emerge. 
Armed with this language, one could decipher 
anything I’ve ever created. For example, the 
Stunted Gnome with the cleft lip and the 
pointy hat - let’s call him Stumpy. Stumpy is 
primordial man. He is violent and deceitful. He 
is the most evil thing you will see in any of my 
drawings, and the best part is, he is inside us 
all.” 

It’s fair to assume viewers might recoil at 
the sight of Albert Fish on a children’s flash 
card alongside the words “I can eat the chil- 
dren”, but D’Aquino says the public response 
to the piece has been positive: “People who 
know Albert Rsh smile when they see that 
drawing. Those who don’t know Albert Rsh 
want to seem knowledgeable, so they smile 
too. Everyone just loves Albert Rsh.” 

Like artist Joe Coleman {who also works 
under a magnifying lens), D’Aquino is so 
intrigued by the minds of killers that he even 
owns several items of “murderbilia” - serial 
killer collectibles, such as letters and art, that 
once belonged to the criminals. 

“I have a few items in my collection,” he 
reveals. “I had a correspondence with [John 
Wayne] Gacy up until his death, but a lot of 
people did. Gacy liked to write. He had little 
return address stickers from Corcoran with a 
little penguin skiing. . . they were cute. I have 
some of his artwork and afew bits and pieces 
from others.” 

D'Aquino continues, “I have always been 
fascinated by serial killers, just like I’ve 
always been a fan of horror films, but once 
the movie is over, the world is safe again. The 
lights come up, everyone shakes off the chills 
and goes home safe and sound. But the seri- 
al murderer is the monster made flesh. And 
who is he? He is Stumpy. He is us.” 

To view more of D’Aquino's work visit 
jasondaquino.com. 5 
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AN UNSOLVED POIZLE 

mm 

Starring Jake Gyllenhaal, Mark Ruffalo 
and Robert Downey Jr. 

Directed by David Fincher 
Written by James Vanderbilt 
Paramount 

Leave it to visionary stylist David Fineher 
{Se7en, Fight Club) to resuscitate the mori- 
bund serial killer genre. Not that Zodiac - an 
A-list production all the way - has any rela- 
tion to the work of hacks like Ulli Lommel. 
the degenerate mind behind atrocious mass 
murderer pics Black Dahlia, Green River 
Killer and, yes, Zodiac Killer. For Zodiac is 
less about the infamous madman who 
stalked the Bay Area almost 40 years ago 
than the men whose lives were tainted by 
their obsession with the uncaught killer. 

Fincher’s ensemble cast includes Jake Gyl- 
lenhaal {Donnie Darko) playing Robert 
Graysmith, the real-life. Pulitzer-nominated 
San Francisco Chronicle political cartoonist 
whose initially marginal involvement with 
the case led to two best-sellers, the break- 


r' ’ ' my" 

down of his second marriage and, eventual- 
ly, this movie. Our other central protagonists 
arc Paul Avery (Robert Downey Jr.), a trou- 
bled but tireless reporter targeted by Zodiac, 
and Inspector David Toschi (Mark Ruffalo), 
the cop who battled jurisdictional red tape in 
his search for justice. 

Vanderbilt’s script sticks 
closely to known facts: in 
1969. a man calling himself 
Zodiac started killing random 
people in and around San 
Francisco. He taunted police 
for years via encrypted letters 
sent to local papers. Investiga- 
tors were hampered by bureau- 
cratic bungling, media med- 
dling and the murders taking 
place in neighbouring but not 
always cooperative jurisdic- 
tions. 

Fincher and Vanderbilt present the facts of 
the case via sympathetic characters. Gyllen- 
haal's Graysmith is a former Eagle Scout and 
single dad whose puzzle-solving skills lead 
him to take on the Zodiac mystery. Avery is 
a brilliant reporter whose addictions are 
exacerbated by his inability to catch the 


killer. And Toschi finds his career derailed 
by dead ends. The Zodiac’s toll in human 
life, it is demonstrated, extends far beyond 
those who met their end at his knife or gun. 

For once, Fincher has moderated his stylis- 
tic excesses in service to the story, a strata- 
gem which works because Vanderbilt’s script 
is so necessarily dense given the ease’s 
breadth. Where Fincher succeeds is in not 
focusing on Zodiac. Whoever he was - and 
the seemingly certain conclusion is not so 
certain — Zodiac was a cipher himself, a mur- 
derous blank whose evil brought out the 
greatness in good men. Similarly, his legend 
has brought out the best in a great director. 

Scan Plummer 

THIS ARQUETTE'S 
A OOREHOUND 

mETBIPPEB 

Starring Jaime King, Lukas Haas 

and Balthazar Getty 

Directed by David Arquette 

Written by David Arquette and Joe Harris 

Coquette Productions 

Though he’s recognized more as the hus- 
band of television darling Courtney Cox and 
baby brother to indie actresses Patricia and 
Rosanna, 35-year-old David 
Arquette has a hefty resume 
littered with scare comedies, 
including roles in Buff}' the 
Vampire Slayer, Eight 
Legged Freaks and the 
Scream series. He may not be 
considered an outright horror 
guy but his directorial debut, 
The Tripper, might change 
that. 

The independent film fol- 
lows a mysterious psycho 
who stalks a bunch of party 
animals at a music festival in 
a small backwoods town. It’s a genre-rich 
slasher with a current of political commen- 
tary that attempts to illustrate the cultural 
angst between the Right and Left. But any 
socio-political statements are washed away 
by the gallons of red that flow at the festival- 
cum-funerai, eourtesy of a homicidal maniac 
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The Hills Have Eyes II: The mutants are bigger but the story is brainiess. 


LISTEN UP. DUMMY! 


sporting a latex Ronald Reagan mask. In 
keeping with the slasher formula, the killer 
isn’t spotted right away at the festival. He 
quietly slices and dices a throng of shaggy- 
haired twcntysomcthings as the rest congre- 
gate at late-night diiim circles, suck on 
whippits and dance around like noodles. 

Meanwhile, Samantha (Jaime King), 
apparently the only one not on acid or ecsta- 
sy, smells trouble in paradise once her 
friends begin to disappear. Her boyfriend 
(Lukas Haas) thinks she’s paranoid, but she 
suspects that her abusive ex, a right-wing 
fundamentalist nut, is responsible for the 
killing spree {which includes a drugged-out 
character played by Jason Mewes of Clerks 
fame suffering a wicked gutting in the for- 
est). 

Sure, the story leans a little too much 
toward the paity-gone-awry cliche, which 
more often than not leaves genre fans queasy 
(as was the case with the similarly themed 
Club DreMf), but at least Arquette delivers 
on the gore, which is much more than we 
typically expect from a teen stalk ’n' slash 
flick. 

Brian Abrams 

A MUTATED MESS 

li HILLS Hit EYES II 

Starring Michael McMillian, Jessica Stroup 

and DaniellaAionso 

Directed by Martin Weisz 

Written By Jonathan Craven and Wes Craven 

Fox Atomic 

To be honest, this reviewer’s hopes were 
elevated for an imminent remake of Wes 
Craven's The Hills Have Eyes II. At last, 
state-of-the-art technology would be uti- 
lized in depicting the “dog flashbacks’’ that 
the original 1985 sequel remains infamous 
for. Sadly, said hopes were dashed pretty 
dam quick; this frlm is not a remake, rather 
it's a sequel to 2006’s remake of the 1977 
cannibal freak fest. and yet another dip in 
the increasingly shallow remake and sequel- 
to-remake pool. 

That is unfortunate, as the premise of 
under-trained and under-equipped National 
Guardsman being decimated by those cave- 
dwelling primitives who don’t share our 
values demonstrates what Hills II could 
have been. With dinnertime news horrors of 
beheadings, suicide bombings and nuclear 
sabre rattling scaring us to death already, 
who better than noted horror master and 
rabble-rouser Craven (here Executive Pro- 
ducer and co-writcr. along with his son 
Jonathan) to lake some well-placed potshots 
at the West’s latest misadventures in the 
Middle East? With the cannibal mutant 
spawn the result of U.S. Army nuclear tests, 


it is only fitting that the best and brightest 
recruits run afoul of the nasty end result and 
discover they are woefully unprepared for 
the horror that awaits them. 

What we get instead is a platoon straight 
out of Central Casting that was a cliche back 
when John Ford was making silents. Lip 
seiwice paid to presidential lies, the cuircnt 
conflicts in Iraq and Afghanistan, and shod- 
dy equipment and limited ammo falls by the 
wayside once the slaughter begins. The 
mutants arc as devoid of personality as in 
Alexandre Aja’s 2006 remake, and while an 
attempt is made to have one aid our heroes, 
any potential for understanding of the 
enemy is dispatched in order for the typical 
uninteresting kills to resume. 

In the end, the gore isn’t great (although 
it’s perhaps the best part of this mess), the 
scares are predictable, and the result is 
another missed opportunity writ large (i.e. 
no dog flashback). Of course, someone ven- 
turing into the Hills isn’t looking for Gun- 
ner Palace, but the possibility of what this 
film could have been will linger long after 
the rest is forgotten, likely in the span it 
takes to get from the theatre to the car. 

Brad Abraham 



Starring Ryan Kwanten, Amber Valetta 

and Donnie Wahlberg 

Directed by James Wan 

Written by Leigh Whannell and James Wan 

Universal 

About fifteen minutes into Dead Silence, 
James Wan’s follow-up to his grungy, sequel- 
spewing Sow, you realize that he’s at his best 
with a couple of characters locked in a con- 
fined space — say, an abandoned factory that 
once manufactured rusty razor blades, broken 
glass and barbwire - where he can sic a 
vengeance-obsessed fiend on their sorry 
asses. Tliere, his powers as a visual poet of the 
bare light bulb, the grime -stained cracked 
window and the smack of flesh on cold con- 
crete flourish. But \i Dead Silence is anything 
to go by. the complicated world outside those 
post-industrial hellholes may be beyond his 
pull. 

Future generations of stoner movie geeks 
will smoke themselves silly trying to cata- 
logue the plot holes, non-sequiturs and lines 
of groancr dialogue that pile up as the story 
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mCMTTODIE 

Starring Julia Anderson, Martin Donovan 
and Anna Galvin 
Directed by Rob Schmidt 
Written by John Esposito 
Anchor Bay 

if you’ve read any EC 
Comics, you'll notice their 
influence on Rob (Wrong 
Turn) Schmidt’s Masters of 
Horror episode. Penned by 
John Esposito (Graveyard 
Shifti, Right to Die uses the 
EC template - which keeps 
the ghoulish garish and the 
message moral, plus heavy 
doses of the one thing the 
old comics used to lack: 
sex. 

Returning home from an unsuccessful weekend get- 
away meant to repair their fractured marriage, cheating 
husband Dr. Cliff Addison and his scorned wife Abby (Mar- 
tin Donovan and Julia Anderson, respectively) are 
involved in a car accident in which Abbey is nearly 
scorched to death. Bound almost completely in bandages 
(recalling a similar but much creepier scenario in Gary 
Sherman’s Dead & Buried), the woman lies in a persistent 
vegetative state, devoid of skin and kept alive by modern 
medical technology, while Cliff continues to bang his sec- 
retary. 

Intermittently, Abby’s heart gives out, during which time 
Cliff is terrorized by her escaped, flayed, spirit. While 
Abbey exacts revenge on her wrongdoers. Cliff agonizes 
over the decision to execute his legal right to DNR (Do Not 
Resuscitate), which would grant him and his scumbag 
lawyer a princely inheritance. But when it dawns on him 
that his wife only kills when her pulse flatlines, Cliff self- 
ishly tries to keep her alive by employing some seriously 
desperate measures to save his own skin. 

Right to Die drags at times and isn’t particularly scary 
or smart, but if you're a gorehound, the special effects are 
inarguably wicked. And though I’m still not sure why 
Schmidt, who only has one horror film to his credit, was 
asked to join the ranks of the “Masters of Horror,” he nev- 
ertheless does a decent job fitting in. It . may not be the 
best episode in the series, but you could do considerably 
worse; Pe/fs anyone? 

Jovanka Vuckovic 


sleepwalks from one operatic scare scene to the next (though rumoured 
studio meddling could perhaps be tlie culprit). The stoiy, such as it is, 
concerns Jamie (Ryan Kwanten). a man who returns to his creepy home- 
town following the murder of his impossibly 
chipper wife - possibly at the fingerless hands of 
a ventriloquist doll delivered to their apartment 
with no return address. 1 lot on his tail is Detective 
Liplon (played by Donnie Wahlberg, armed with 
a few character tics straight out of Crusty Detec- 
tive central casting), who begins to doubt Jamie’s 
alibi when the grieving widower makes off with 
the case’s central piece of evidence (the doll), left 
behind at the crime scene by police. 

All of this is just an excuse for Wan to film as 
many variations on the creepy-doll-moving-its- 
lifclikc-eycs scenario as he can while Jamie gradually unravels (he rid- 
dle of a curse that began with the vigilante murder of an evil vcntrilo- 
quist/doll maker decades earlier. The surprising thing is that, when unen- 
cumbered by the demands of plot plausibility and character consistency. 
Dead Silence often delivers the goods. Wan painstakingly choreographs 
a few killer scare scenes, and the combination of the crumbling Edward 
Gorey-esque sets and small army of half-sentient dolls achieves an 
atmosphere of carnivalcsquc hon'or. Too bad the puppetmaster's lips 
keep moving. 

.James Grainger 

PORTRAIT OF A MADMAN 

ALBEhT FISH 

Starring Oto Brezina, Derek Gaspar and Tony Jay 
Written and directed by John Borowski 
Facets 

Serial child killer, pedophile, coprophilc. cannibal, sadist, 
masochist, fanatical Christian, drifter, jilted husband, doting father, 
house painter. At no time was Albert Fish employed as a postal work- 
er. but that’s about the only item missing from the resume of one of 
the early 20th century’s most notorious and reviled murderers. Fish 
preyed upon children and teens throughout the 1920s and the Depres- 
sion era, stalking most of his victims in the poorest neighbourhoods 
of New York City, Washington and St. Louis before exiting this 
world via electric chair at New York’s Sing Sing Peniientiaiy. the 
prison so nice they named it twice. 

John Borowski’s new documentary on Fish is strikingly similar to 
his 2004 effort. H.H. Holmes: America's First Serial Killer (RMit4l), 
and for the most pan that’s a good thing. Like its predecessor, it’s 
nan-ated by actor Tony Jay over a series of stills and dramatic re- 
enactments, and also features talking head interviews with popular 
true crime writer/forensic psychologist Katherine Ramsland. and out- 
law artist Joe Coleman, whose painting of Fish ranks among his best- 
known works. Actor Oto Brezina bears a strong resemblance to the 
killer he plays in the film’s recreations, which seem slightly more 
explicit here than in Borowski’s previous film, and the efiect is suit- 
ably chilling. 

The doc also shares its only downfall with its predecessor: with so 
much footage devoted to stills, a good deal of fat could be trimmed 
from its 86-minute running lime. Extra features on the DVD include 
multiple inteiviews, a histoi'y of the electric chair, a dissection of 
Coleman’s Fish portrait and more. 

Historical serial killer films - primarily low-budget ones - have 
proven profitable in recent years; next time you peruse back issues of 
Rue Morgue, you'll notice at least one title reviewed in virtually 
every Cinemacabre section since about 2001, from the good (Gacy) 
to the OK (Ted Bundy) to the bad (Karla) to the execrable (Night- 
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THE FIRST TIME ON DVD! 


On a vacation away from their famiiy, Tom (Lewis 
Fiander, of DR. JEKYLL & SiSTER HYDE) and his 
pregnant wife Eveiyn (FAR FROM THE MADDiNG 
CROWD’S Pruneiia Ransome) saii to an isiand off 
the coast of Spain that seems deserted... until its 
children emerge from the shadows with the blood 
of their parents on their hands. . . and hatred in 
their hearts for every adult. 


"A masterwork of the Spanish horror cinema." 
- Video Watchdog 
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ably has a leg up on Craven’s recent disas- 
trous werewolf flick Cursed, but that’s the 
biggest compliment that this dog’s goima get. 

Aaron Von Lupton 

TZATZIKt TZOMBIES 



Oto Brezina stars as the titular child killer Albert Fish in 
this low-budget docudrama. 


sialker). And while our appetite for the sub- 
ject matter shows no sign of waning. 
Borowski’s documentaries arc a refreshing 
change that would certainly be welcome 
more than once every three years. 

John W. Bowen 

GET A WOOF OF THIS 


Starring Michelle Rodriguez, 

Oliver Hudson andTaryn Manning 
Directed by Nicholas Mastandrea 
Written by Robert Conte 
and Peter Martin Wortmann 
First Look 

A group of teens travel to an old 
family island resort only to be 
attacked by a pack of genetically 
engineered dogs bred to kill at a 
special canine research unit - a 
premise this ludicrous should 
almost guarantee a movie so bad 
it’s good. Unfortunately all the filmmakers 
can muster in The Breed is an obnoxiously 
cliched. seen-it-all-before survival film that's 
as predicabic as it is unimaginative. 

A plot about young people being stalked in 
some remote location is nothing new, and 
neither arc the film’s walking stereotype 



characters, from the plucky heroine 
(Michelle Rodriguez; Resident Evil), her 
brainy and responsible boyfriend, his irre- 
sponsible badass brother (Oliver Hudson; 
Bkick Christmas remake), the token black 
guy who makes jokes and gets killed and the 
slutty blonde. The group is put in immediate 
danger when one of them is attacked by a 
wild dog, leading to the discovery that 
they’re being hunted by mutated dogs smart 
enough to sabotage their plane and launch 
strategic attacks. And while the lack of CG is 
welcome, these genetically altered pooches 
curiously don’t look any different than your 
everyday neighbourhood mutt. 

It’s not the least bit surprising 
that the action also relies on the 
most tired of cliches to build sus- 
pense, from a basement fuse box 
that needs to be checked, to the car 
that doesn’t start, to the cellphone 
that doesn't work. etc. Plot twists 
are introduced and then forgotten, 
including a psychological link 
between the dogs and one of the characters 
who is bitten. 

Mastandrea cut his filmic fangs working in 
various capacities on several Romero and 
Craven shoots, but if this directorial debut is 
any indication, he’s learned little from these 
masters. Come to think of it. The Breed prob- 


Starring Meletis Georgiadis, 

Yannis Katsambas and Andreas Kontopoulos 
Written and directed by Yorgos Noussias 
Danger After Dark 

All modem zombie movies flow, with a lit- 
tle variation, from the crimson wellspring 
that is Night of the Living Dead. Even 
Romero himself never strays far 
from the conventions he laid 
down with that film. Nor do 
those who’ve followed in its 
lurching, shuffling footsteps, as 
the staggering horde of 
remakes, sequels, remakes of 
sequels and sequels to remakes 
have proven. 

Not surprisingly, Evil, a distinctively feta- 
flavoured hunk of rotting zombie cheese 
from Greece, keeps pretty close to the for- 
mula. Ill-defined epidemic zombie infection? 
Check. Disparate group of besieged sur- 
vivors thrown together by the crisis? Check, 
Over-thc-top gore set pieces? Check. High 
recurring incidence of extreme cranial trau- 
ma? BIG check on that one. 

But like a gory rolling snowball. Evil also 
picks up pieces of other undead entries on its 
way down. It approximates the bleak, shol- 
on-video, lighming-edit style of 28 Davs 
Later moderately well, but the attempts at 
Shaun of the Dead'i^ jokes-among-thc-scri- 
ousness approach are considerably less suc- 
cessful. Weirder yet, arc occasional, seem- 
ingly random lakes on 24’s multi-frame com- 
positions, although they do serve to deliver 
various spurting decapitations from multiple 
angles simultaneously, which is somethiug. 

The gore effects are enthusiastic and plen- 
tiful. if unremarkable, certainly nowhere near 
the Sam Raimi/Peter Jackson levels of car- 
toonish excess bragged about on the DVD 
cover. The Greek setting might have lent 
some local colour (zombies lumbering 
amongst the pillars of the Parthenon? Hell 
yeah!) but director Noussias renders scenic 
Athens as generic as EviTs title, indistin- 
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guishablc from any other city in any other coun- 
try. Worse, he populates it with characters who 
barely qualify as two-dimensional, making it 
impossible to work up much interest in them 
between the carnage. 

Still, undemanding gorchounds will find more 
than enough to keep them distracted on those 
nights when they don’t feel up to watching Day 
of the Dead for the 99th time. 

Joseph O’Brien 


DtAONOSIS: WIIRD 


THIS ISSUE: LANCE BURNS HiS BRIDGES 

THE DAMNED 

Image 

I admit that I begrudgingly admire the Quiroz Brothers' attempts to intro- 
duce the rarely successful subgenre of urban horror to horror fans. Their 
2005 flick Hood of the Living Dead(RMMS) featured zombies terrorizing 
the projects, so it was only a matter of time until the vamps arrived. The 
Damned has bloodsuckers moving into an Oakland neighbourhood to 
feed on its residents. They’re spotted by a kid who gathers his skeptical 
friends together to hunt them down, with the help of former Diff rent Strokes actor Todd 
Bridges, who plays a vigilante hunting the vampires who killed his wife. Shot on the cheap 
with some hit-and-miss acting. The Damned is an enjoyable watch with some decent gore 
effects. Unfortunately, the scariest thing about it, is the abysmal punk soundtrack. 

Body Count; 13 
Todd’s Screen Time: 5:06 


SAN rnmni 

Image 

I know what you’re thinking: “How can a movie with a catchy title like San 
Franpsycho possibly fail?” That’s what I thought too before I popped this 
straight-to-coaster calamity into my DVD player. The Quiroz Brothers/Todd 
Bridges coilaboration starts strong with a deranged killer brutally suffo- 
cating a female victim with a plastic bag, but falls apart after that. Bridges and cult film favourite 
Joe Estevez {Zombiegeddon) chew scenery like beavers on crack, playing incompetent cops 
trailing the murderer {who believes he’s cleansing San Francisco of sinners). The film ultimately 
fails because there aren’t any good scares, the soundtrack is horrendous at best, and the killer, 
who looks like an unemployed pro-wrestler, spends most of the movie skulking and scowling. 
Apparently, the only real psycho is whoever funded this. 

Body Count; 8 
Todd’s Screen Time: 5:47 


DEAID DOW 

Image 

The Quiroz Brothers, who have learned a few lessons from their previ- 
ous films, have finally made a decent horror flick with this, their latest 
outing. In Death Row, a group of inmates and guards on a work detail 
at an abandoned prison are hunted by a serial killer with a horrible 
past. The Brothers score big by reuniting Bridges (as a cop) and Joe 
Estevez {as a prisoner) and giving them a good script to work with. 

Unfortunately, like most of the other Quiroz movies, it suffers from a shitty score, but if you can 
get past that, it proves to be a fine little film with some good performances, decent kills and a 
great ending. Here's hoping that their next excursion into horror will be even better. 

Body Count: 12 
Todd’s Screen Hme: 13:01 

Last Chance Lance 
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Starring Thomas Cavanagh, Kathleen York 
and Lawrence Hilton-Jacobs 
Directed by Tony Krantz 
Written by Erik Jendresen 
Raw Feed 

Hospitals are creepy: full of 
the sick and dying, they force 
you to put your trust and 
health in the hands of total 
strangers. Sublime, the second 
entry in Warner Home Video's 
Raw Feed label {following 
2006’s Rest Stop), is a bizarre and surreal thriller 
that successfully exploits the anxiety many of us 
feel about letting people open you up to look at 
your insides. 

Wlren George Grieves, an upper middle class 
fainiiy man, checks into Mt. Abaddon for a rou- 
tine colonoscopy, he awakens to some very bad 
news. Seems his procedure was mixed up with 
that of another patient on the floor, and as a result 
he’s developed serious complications. Drifting in 
and out of consciousness, his world becomes 
increasingly Kafka-esque. Is the botched opera- 
tion part of an insurance scam? Could his wife be 
involved? Who is the male nurse in the red bow 
tic keeping him sedated? And what is going on in 
the mysterious East Wing full of Lynchian hor- 
rors? The movie’s eerincss and limitless possibil- 
ities pull you in and keep you glued to the screen. 

However. Sublime's narrative style begins to eat 
at its intensity at around the halfway point. 
Through flashbacks to his happy family life, wc 
learn more and more about Grieves' insecurities 
and his tenuous grip on reality. As each flashback 
sets up the next scene in the present, it becomes 
clear what's really going on. Unfortunately, 
though the film works nicely this way as a 
straight-up paranoid thriller about healtli care sys- 
tem horrors, the socio-political commentary that 
it attempts in its climax is awkward and forced. 

Still, Sublime's morbid tone and originality 
make it far more effective than the majority of 
mainstream homor. Look for it on DVD in both 
rated and unrated versions, but don't sweat over 
which one you find, as quality psychological ter- 
ror is tough to censor. 

Aaron Von Lupton 








ive years ago Danny Boyle helped 
revitalize the undead film subgenre 
vi/ith a zombie movie that wasn’t 
actually a zombie movie. The British 
director, who made a name for him- 
self with Shallow Grave and Trainspotting, 
delivered 28 Days Later, in which a man wakes 
up from a four-week coma to discover London 
has been decimated by a 
blood-borne “rage” virus 
(accidentally unleashed by 
animal activists) that turns 
those infected into murder- 
ous, feral and highly conta- 
gious killing machines. 

The goal was to take the 
best elements of a zombie 
film - legions of mindless, 
infectious killers trying to 
destroy humanity - and 
give them a feasible spin by 
removing the supernatural 
elements of the dead reani- 
mating as flesh-hungry, 
near-indestructible ghouls. 

Some zombie purists cried 
foul, but the low-budget, shot-on-digital movie 
was a hit and attracted non-genre fans with its 
realistic narrative. Harold Perrineau, who stars 
in the sequel, 28 Weeks Later, was one of 
them. 

“28 Days Later caught me completely off 
guard,” he recalls. “It was believable and shot 
so well, that it was ‘the rage,’ that this PETA- 
type organization frees these animals; it all 
made sense, it was exciting.” 

Perrineau, who’s most recognizable as single 
father Michael Dawson on the TV series Lost, 




Weeks Later (a role the actor took flight train- 
ing for so the filmmakers wouldn’t have to use 
a green screen). Flynn is part of the American 
military facilitating the repopulation of London 
after the infected have died out (unlike zom- 
bies, they eventually starve to death), bringing 
citizens - including one played by Trainspot- 
ting's Robert Carlyle - back into the city. When 
the virus is reintroduced by 
a refugee, the rage breaks 
out all over again, resulting 
in drastic action by the mili- 
tary, forcing Flynn to ques- 
tion his loyalties when des- 
perate measures are enact- 
ed. 

This time around Boyle is 
only working behind-the- 
— scenes on the project, serv- 
rER I executive produc- 

'■iw I and, according to Per- 
rineau, who “heard through 
the grapevine,” playing an 
integral role in the editing 
process. As far as the story 
itself goes, in order to bring 
something fresh to the screen, Spanish direc- 
tor Juan Carlos Fresnadillo {Intacta) and his co- 
writers Rowan Joffe, Jesus Olmo and Enrique 
Lopez Lavigne set the outbreak in a ravaged 
London during the process of rebirth. 

“They had real specific ideas of how they 
wanted to shoot this movie and the tone they 
wanted to get,” explains Perrineau. “It gives 
[the military] time to set up this new area, to 
start finding people who were not infected, to 
start trying to repopulate the country. If you 
picked up right after the other one, it would just 


MAiinfilii 


plays a helicopter pilot named Flynn in 28 be more blowing up infected people and things 


like that. But this starts in a very hopeful place: 
‘We can do this; this country can be salvaged; 
we can repopulate England.’” 

With the American military overseeing the 
rebuilding, the film also has a strong political 
subtext that was absent from the original. In 
this way, 28 Weeks Later has even more in 
common with Romero's The Crazies - about 
the military quarantine of a town infected with 
a violence-inducing sickness - than 28 Days 
Later 6\6. Perrineau says it’s a reflection of the 
times. 

"It’s the idea that the American army is 
there, the idea of the policing of the world. . . . 
Should they be there? Should they not be 
there? What’s the actual war that they’re fight- 
ing? Those questions that are very similar to 
what’s going on politically with our country and 
with Iraq [get asked]. This policing of the entire 
world, is that our job as a country?” 

Perrineau found that play-acting an apoca- 
lypse scenario forced him to confront a series 
of much more personal questions. Although he 
admits to not being much of a genre fan, he 
found himself asking the same “what if” ques- 
tions that every zombie-loving horror junkie 
indulges in. The questions that make a film like 
28 Weeks Later so horrifying. 

“The idea that it could happen to me, it could 
happen to my kid - what would we do if we 
were in this situation?” he wonders. “How 
would I try to protect her and protect myself? 
What would I have to do if my best friend, my 
mother, my brother was infected and 1 had to 
kill them in that instant? it’s a scary proposition 
no matter how you look at it. You’ve got to kill 
them right away or you’re dead. What do you 
do after that? What do you do with your life? 
Yeah, I’ve thought about that.” 
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cipal players Bmce Abbott, Robert Samp- 
son, the yummy-as-cvcr Barbara Crampton 
and Dr. Herb himself, Jcffi-ey Combs, along 
with sundry crew members. All of the above 
usher us through the shoot - by most 
accounts a strenuous but ultimately positive 
experience - and the unexpectedly raptur- 
ous response the film got from both audi- 
ences and mainstream critics, including 
notoriously head-up-ass types such as 
Pauline Kacl and Roger Ebert. Quotable 
quotes from the documentary are naturally 
too numerous to list here, but the champ 
comes from Yu7na: “There was always this 
idea that with really great horror movies 
[you] don't show the more horrific stuff 
BALONEY!” Damn straight. 

John W. Bowen 


GmULo Lire 


NM[D roy Di[|igG8| 

starring Mark Damon, Sally Smith 

and Michael Rennie 

Directed by Antonio Margheriti 

Written by Franco Bottari, Giovanni Simonell 

and Mario Bava 

Dark Sky 


ciTT De^D, 
DeT^lLS l^tcr 

BE-miiioii |ia«5| 

Starring Bruce Abbott, Jeffrey Combs 

and Barbara Crampton 

Directed by Stuart Gordon 

Written by Dennis Paoli, William J. Norris 

and Stuart Gordon 

Anchor Bay 

“It’s timeless in its brashness. This is the 
movie that will not die.” - Jeffrey Combs. 
On that prescient note. Re-Animaior - - Stu- 
art Gordon’s gore-soaked Lovecraft adapta- 
tion about a semm that brings the dead back 
to life - now has more in common with 
Dawn of the Dead besides hyper-violent 
zombie action. Like Dawn, it’s being reis- 
sued every time you turn around, each time 
with just enough new goodies thrown in to 
make the last one semi-obsolctc. 

So what new and improved whistles and 
bells does Anchor Bay’s 2007 version offer, 
besides all the extras preserved from Elite 
j Entertainment’s previous one and two-disc 
sets? Well, it’s got better looking menus, if 
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that kind of thing actually matters to you, 
plus a DVD-ROM with the screenplay and 
original short story. But the A-Bay brass 
apparently realized they 
needed to go big or go home, 
so they’ve tossed in Re-Ani- 
malor Resurreclus, a brand 
new hour-plus retrospective 
by Perry Martin (direclor/pro- 
ducer of more horror doc fea- 
turettes than you can nod 
David Gale’s severed head at), 
featuring reminiscences from 
virtually all of the principal 
cast and crew. 

Kicking off with director 
Stuait Gordon and his wife 
Carolyn Purdy-Gordon recalling their 
Chicago rep theatre origins, Resuirectiis 
traces Re-Animator'^ oddball evolution 
from a projected PBS miniseries { ! ) into one 
of the greatest low-budget splatter classics 
of the mid- ’80s, an cnduringly popular and 
influential film from the final days of horror 
cinema’s last true boom. 

Producer Brian Yuzna and screenwriter 
Dennis Paoli join the festivities, as do prin- 


When one speaks of Italian horror, only 
the hardest of core dare drop the name 
Antonio Margheriti (Castle of Blood. Night 
of the Flesh Hunters). Shame that, because 
the man was one helluva good filmmaker 
whose movies sported a playful sense of 
mise en scene and stunning use of depth of 
field that rivalled the best work of his more 
celebrated peers (I’m looking at you. 
Dario!). The re-release of Margheriti ’s early 
giallo thriller Naked You Die (a.k.a. The 
Young, the Evil and the Savage) 
is a testament to the director’s 
unique ability for making the 
most lurid of plots and sleaziest 
of images seem rather dreamy 
and bouncy. 

Based on an original stoiy 
called “Cry Nightmare.” by 
none other than Mario Bava 
himself Naked You Die con- 
cerns a spate of murders at an 
elite girls’ school by a sneaky 
black-gloved killer (shades of 
the much later Argento mag- 
num opus Suspiria). As the corpses pile up. 
so do the red herrings, which include ex-pat 
US matinee idol Mark Damon (House of 
Usher. The Devil's Wedding Night), and 
Michael Rennie (The Day the Earth Stood 
Still, Assignment Terror). And though 
explicit violence and nudity arc scarce, 
Margheriti -- here credited under his oft- 
used pseudonym Anthony Dawson - gives 
his audience copious amounts of tension, 




-sexy if mostly clothed actresses, a screech- 
ing score by Carlo Savina (Bava’s Lisa and 
the Devil) and a dopey Psyciw-esqut murder 
mystery that your six-year-old niece will 
probably figure out. In other words, a slick 
slice of silly, stylish. Italo terror. 

Dark Sky’s DVD transfer features colours 
that practically jump from the screen, and 
it’s unlikely the film has looked this yummy 
before. Foomote; when Naked You Die was 
released theatrically in the US, it was as the 
primer flick on a mismatched double bill 
with Michael Reeves' brilliant and brutal 
Vincent Price vehicle The Conqueror Worm 
(a.k.a. Witchfinder General). How amazing 
would it have been to see the slack-jawed 
looks on the poor teenyboppers’ pusses after 
this bit of stylish, breezy Emofluff was 
chased with the charred bodies and sexual 
sadism of the Reeves picture? Yowza! 

Chris Alexander 



“TO DRCTIMeRS 
DC^D i^lND DViNG” 


BEM DBEM'S D0I1B|1383| 

Starring Nick Baldasere, Norm Singer 
and Susan Pinsky 

Written and directed by Jay Woelfel 
Cinema Epoch 

Among the many useless pursuits horror 
nerds waste their time on, the ever-popular 
Alternate Cinematic Universe must be 
somewhere in the top ten. You know: what 
if David Lynch remade Let 's Scare Jessica 
to Death! Can you imagine what Tobe 
Hooper could do with Macbeth! Angus 
Scrirmn playing Scrooge? Well, Beyond 
Dream's Door answers a question asked 
perhaps less often: what if Stuart Gordon 
and Frank Henenlotter collaborated on a 
remake of A Nightmare on Elm Street - 
with a big, butt-ugly Lovecraftian beastie 
in lieu of Freddy - for roughly the cost of a 
large family diimer at Red Lobster? 

Plagued by recurring nightmares, college 
student Ben Dobbs (Nick Baldasere) turns 
to his psych professor (Nonn Singer) and 
several other students for help, only to dis- 
cover that the images and events in his 
dreams (including a Lovecraftian monster 
and a frightening game of hide-and-seek) 
exist in the real world, and that they pose a 
very real danger to the people trying to help 
him. While undeniably riffing off the Elm 
Street template of dreams invading reality, 
the stoiy takes several sharp turns and lands 
in a netherworld many miles away from 
Freddy’s boiler room. And in spite of all of 
the movie’s surreal imagery and occasional 
graphic gore, writer/director Jay Woelfel 
wisely keeps his effects relatively unde- 


manding, relying more often than not on 
simple, stark images for maximum shock. 

To call it a “lost classic” would be laying 
it on a bit thick, but Beyond Dream 's Door 
is impressive for its budget level, and the 
“lost” part is certainly no exaggeration. 

After his early short version of the film 
generated critical acclaim and won several 
awards, Columbus. Ohio-based filmmaker 
Woelfel re-shot it as a feature for S40,000 
with a crew comprised mainly of Ohio 
State University film students. However, 
after enjoying modest success upon its 
1988 release (making back its production 
costs plus enough profit that Woelfel could 
afford to move to LA), distribution prob- 
lems saw the film all but fall off the face of 
the earth for the better part of two decades. 
Here’s hoping Cinema Epoch’s great 
looking new reissue - which also 
features two commentaries, the orig- 
inal short and loads more - generates 
some long overdue interest. 

John W. Bowen 

THOSe BUXOM "SOS 

IHEfBE PLAyiNBWIlll EIBE |IS88| 

Starring Sybil Danning, Eric Brown 
and Andrew Prine 
Directed by Howard Avedis 
Written by Howard Avedis and Marlene Schmidt 
Anchor Bay 

In 1984 there were few actresses sexier 
than statuesque Sybil Danning {The Howl- 
ing II, Reform School Girls)', if she was on 
the bill you just knew that she was going to 
lose her clothes in a matter of minutes (for 
the record, she gets naked at the 8:56 mark 
in this movie). 


Even though They 're Playing with Fire at 
times looks like it was a made-for-TV 
movie, it’s really a cross between an erotic 
thriller and all-out slasher flick and, if you 
can look past the fact that Danning is con- 
stantly in some state of disrobement, you’ll 
discover that there is actually a tight little 
story desperately trying to peek out of her 
underpants. 

Danning plays Diane Stevens, a college 
professor who seduces one of her students, 
Jay (Eric Brown), and convinces him to 
scare her in-laws into moving out of their 
house so that she and her husband can score 
some quick cash. He agrees to help her but 
something goes wrong and the in-laws are 
killed by a masked gunman. When the three 
conspirators discover the murders, they start 
. accusing each other and it 
becomes painfully appar- 
ent that Diane may be 
playing Jay for a patsy and 
using him to pin the mur- 
ders on. 

Though the carnage is 
laughably lame at times, 
the film suddenly takes an 
unexpected turn involv- 
ing a Santa suit and a 
baseball bat bludgeoning. 
Kudos to director Avedis, who keeps his 
audience guessing with enough red herrings 
to fill a seafood buffet. 

Even though They’re Playing with Fire 
gets a barc-bones release, it’s still great to 
see Mistress Danning - who recently played 
a Nazi femme fatale in Rob Zombie’s 
Grindhoiise trailer Werewolf Women of the 
S.S. - in a movie where the “best supporting 
role” would have to go to her bra. 

Last Chance l.ancc 
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Lt-itiiitii' luliii LiLi'aiy ’t 
a euUut;Ui!it ul diiLmuLHiuate ItKiletuii 
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/ / orror journalist John McCarty’s Fearmakers documentary 
-t series, initially released on VHS in the mid-’90s, is based on his 
£v book of ttie same name. Seven of the eleven seemingly random 
filmmakers examined here were deceased by the time McCarty mounted 
this project, and of the remaining four, Roman Polanski was effectively 
banished from the US and another was the notoriously press-shy Tobe 


Hooper, which explains why only Roger Corman and Robert Wise actually 
make personal appearances in their own segments. Still, plenty of lively 
commentary Is provided by genre luminaries including Richard Matheson, 
John Carpenter, Stuart Gordon, Dario Argento and more. Each half-hour 
episode is well made (for the most part) and bound to enthrall the horror 
faithful. 


L'dstii. iu^ IxmclUiav 

One of the more successful entries in the set. 
“Jack Arnold" examines the impressive filmog- 
raphy of a pioneer of horror/sci-fi hybrids such 
as The Creature From the Black Lagoon, 
Revenge of the Creature and Tarantula, as well 
as straight-up sci-fi classics like It Came From 
Outer Space and The Incredible Shrinking Man. 
The segment reveals he also did uncredited 
work on This Island Earth, and later created and 
produced Gilligan's Island (^) 

Liaiii. udiluuid hdtUiid: 
Browning enjoyed several hits (including Drac- 
ula) before the controversial Freaks - now 
widely regarded as his crowning achievement - 
derailed his career. The oddest revelation of this 
segment is that toward the end of his life, 
Browning campaigned unsuccessfully for sev- 
eral years to bring the then-controversial novel 
They Shoot Horses, Don't They? to the screen, 
Sydney Pollack would garner widespread criti- 
cal acclaim three decades later for his own 
adaptation, starring Jane Fonda. 

IdLU tu- lilL ISWMddJt 
Horror’s most incorrigible huckster is remem- 
bered in ttiis segment, which makes no bones 
about Castle’s penchant for cheeseball show- 
manship (insurance for audience members 
should they die of fright, joy buzzers under the- 
atre seats), or that his greatest achievement 
was producing Rosemary's Baby and having the 
good sense to let Roman Polanski direct it. 
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IddFidddixid 
[dLd a- Idd Lh 
The one glaring flaw in “Roger 
Corman" is that it focuses solely 
on films Corman directed himself, 
and while some were indeed clas- 
sics, he’s even better known for 
producing scores of others and in 
die process launching the careers 
of Martin Scorsese, Francis Ford 
Ckippola and Peter Bogdanovich, to 
name but a few. Still, it’s good to 
see him get his due as one of the 
true wizards of low-budget film. 

Tw:crnF;m 
fSaiiX: or: Omu: Horror 

Hammer’s most famous director is lauded for 
dragging horror cinema into the modern era, 
and plenty of that gorgeously garish footage is 
on hand here, although the segment is some- 
what undermined when Fisher’s films are exam- 
ined out of sequence. 

lOLiitldd^L LLit UlXi 

text: L'dddirojilsim 

It’s not surprising that more than half of the seg- 
ment on Hooper is devoted to his most famous 
fiim. The production horror stories here are 
nothing most fans haven’t heard before, and 
some of his best post- Cfta/nsaw work is given 
short shrift. 

Lor’j.': io'jddui /.?. ate or 

i&ci:o:oo;d:: S'Jtrirn 

“Roman Polanski is the greatest living film 
director there is,” John Carpenter asserts with- 


out even a hint of hesitation at 
the beginning of this piece. 
Polanski’s films are examined 
in tandem with his turbulent 
personal life, but like the 
Hooper segment, no surprises 
are in store, 

Jddiddt lioudmd 
L'ddiii. odhiLddLU 
iriddjdd. 

This mini-doc shows us a man 
initially overshadowed by his 
famous father, director Maurice Tourneur, and 
later by his contemporaries despite his own 
considerable success. His famous battle with 
producers over Night of the Demon is also nat- 
urally recalled. 

^ Li'd'Jd' liLii: 
l/ddiid. tl luttiidji 
The only episode In this collection that feels like 
filler features a look back at one of the pioneers 
of the Old Dark House flicks. West is nonethe- 
less remembered most for his connection to the 
unsolved murder of comic actress Thelma Todd, 
who had affairs with both West and legendary 
mobster Lucky Luciano. 

/; ll'/iiL 

Loiddj- ll'lti 

With Curse of the Cat People, The Day the Earth 
Stood Still and The Haunting (not to mention the 
dreaded Audrey Rose) on his resume, Robert 
Wise is a natural choice for this series, but hor- 
ror and sci-fi were just two of the genres he 
dabbled in. He’s remembered today primarily for 
West Side Story and The Sound of Music. 
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IN HONOUR OF A NEW , THE LATE OIRECTOR’S SON 

LAMBERTO WEIGHS IN ON A COLLECTION OF HIS FATHER’S MOST SOUGHT-AFTER FILMS. 





A ny discussion about Italian horror 
and fantasy filmmaking must start 
with a serious look at the revolution- 
ary work of the late, great maestro 
Mario Bava. Born in 1914 in San Remo, Italy, 
Bava (the son of European silent film pioneer 
Eugenio Bava) began his career in motion pic- 
tures as an ace cinematographer for such noted 
masters as Roberto Rossellini. But it was in 
1956, when director Riccardo Freda {The Horri- 
ble Dr. Hichcocki walked off the set of his film / 
Vampiri (known on these shores as The Devil's 
Commandment) that the then 42-year-old Bava 
found himself finally getting a chance to com- 
pletely control the creative reins. Serving as an 
uncredited co-director, his experience on / Vam- 


BY CHRIS ALEXANDER 

p/r/ would launch an incredible 30-year filmmak- 
ing career full of some of the most macabre, sur- 
real and well-designed horror films ever made- 
influentia! movies whose thematic and visual 
ingenuity consistently betrayed their lower bud- 
gets. 

Now, Anchor Bay releases remastered editions 
of some of Bava’s most beloved genre classics in 
deluxe collectors editions, available together as 
the Mario Bava Collection - Volume One. Rue 
Morgue contacted Bava’s son Lamberto - him- 
self a director of such blood-curdling modern 
horror gems as Macabre, Demons, Demons 2, 
plus the upcoming supernatural melodrama 
Ghost Son - in Rome to give us his take on five 
his father’s finest films, included in the box set. 


BLACK SUNDAY -I960 

Sexy Euro-scream queen Barbara Steele takes 
on dual roles in this, Bava’s first official directorial 
assignment (also know as Mask of Satan]. She 
plays both Katia, the innocent daughter to a 
cursed dynasty, and the recently resurrected vam- 
pire witch Asa in the truly terrifying fairy tale-like 
picture. Anchor Bay’s DVD includes the uncut 
international version with an informative com- 
mentary by Video Watchdog's Tim Lucas. 

Lamberto Bava: Ah, yes, Black Sunday. 1 think 
this is the best film my father did and the first 
movie that he directed by himself... it shows him 
at his strongest. There is so much atmosphere and 
so many ways he cheated his small budget to 
make something so wonderful and scary. Of 
course, the source novel by Nikolai Gogol was 
changed very much. I remade the film in 1989 as 
a homage to not just this film but all of my father’s 
films... . My version was closer to the novel but still 
very different. I don’t believe there are horror films 
made as good as Black Sunday anymore. It really 
is a classic. 

BLACK SABBATH -1963 

After the North American success of Black Sun- 
day, Boris Karloff was paired up with Bava for this 
full-colour follow-up (a.k.a. The Three Faces of 
Feat), a triptych of terrifying stories that not only 
features Karloff as a wraparound host but also 
sees him essaying one of his most chilling roles, 
as the child-killer vampire in “The Wurdulak.” The 
DVD includes the original Italian version with Eng- 
lish subtitles. Also featured is a mini-doc on actor 
Mark Damon (The Pit and the Pendulum), who 
became an Italian genre movie idol of sorte, and 
another riveting Lucas commentary. 

LB: Because there are three very different stories 
in Black Sabbath, this movie is a good chance to 
see all the things my father could do as a director. 
There is the atmosphere of Black Sunday and the 
tension of Blood and Black Lace. It’s a very colour- 
ful movie... this is some of his best colour photog- 
raphy, lots of red and blue gels over the lights. I 
love Boris Karloff in this movie... he’s so good in 
“The Wurdulak,” so terrifying. In reality he was 
anything but terrifying, he was so gentle. 

THE GIRL NHQ KNEW 
TOO MUCH -1963 

Widely believed to be the blueprint for the giallo 
thrillers of Dario Argento, this obviously Hitchcock- 
ian mystery thriller {the title alone is a crib from 
the Master’s The Man Who Knew Too Much) stars 
John Saxon (A Nightmare on Elm Street) and Leti- 
cia Roman (Russ Meyer’s Fanny Hilt) running afoul 
of a serial murderer dubbed The Alphabet Killer. 
The Girl Who Knew Too Much is presented here for 
the first time in North America. Other features 
include the better-known American version, a rev- 
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erent interview with Saxon and, you guessed it, a 
thorough and informative commentary by Lucas. 
Better than film school. 

LB: This is a very beautiful film for me because of 
the location of Piazza di Spagna, which I think is 
maybe the most beautiful place in the world. And 
the black and white photography in this movie is 
truly fantastic. I know people say that this movie 
might be the first giallo film but I think Blood and 
Black Lace is actually the first of the true gialli. 
This is a good movie, a fun movie, but doesn’t 
have the sense of fear that some of my father's 
best movies had, I don’t think. 

KILL, BABY... KILL! -1966 

Simply puL one of the most jaw-dropping slices 
of supernatural surrealism committed to celluloid. 
Giacomo Rossi-Stuart (The Last Man on Eaiti, 
Black Sabbath) stars as a young doctor investigat- 
ing a cursed Transylvanian village. The iconic 
image of a stone-faced little girl ghost bouncing a 
slow-moving ball has been plundered infinitely 
through the years by such filmmakers as Fellini, 
Scorsese and William Malone. Sparse extras on 
the DVD include trailers, a bizarre series of TV 
spots for the film's American reissue under the 
titie Curse of the Living Dead and both Italian and 
English audio tracks. The biggest feature of the 
release however is the print itself, a sumptuous 
1 .81 :9 widescreen transfer from the original neg- 
ative. It’s the best this masterpiece has ever 
looked. 

LB; The first time I worked on one of my father’s 
sets was Pianet of the Vampires (1 965), but I was 
acfrially assistant director for Kiil, Baby... Kill! I 
have wonderful memories of this movie. Every 
day my father was inventing things; it was a very 


good time for me. It is such an atmospheric film, 
so simple and quite beautiful, and it was such a 
little movie with very much a big style. Many peo- 
ple tell me that this was my father’s personal 
favourite of all his movies, but I don’t know about 
that. He treated all his movies like his children; he 
loved them all the same and for very different 
reasons. 

KNIVES OF THE AVENGER 
1966 

Long available on VHS in the ’80s under the 
misleading title Viking Massacre, this Nordic take 
on the classic western stars frequent Bava lead 
Cameron Mitchell (Blood and Black Lace) as a 
morally conflicted, iiber-tanned warrior sworn to 
protect a young village girl from an assortment of 
perverted villains. DVD extras include both the 
Italian and English audio tracks and a trailer. No 
matter what your take on the film. Anchor Bay’s 
widescreen transfer looks spectacular and is a 
marked improvement over image Entertain- 
ment’s previous DVD release. 
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LB: I don’t like this movie. I’ll be 
honest. It is not my favourite. I 
much prefer when my father made 
horror or thriller films; I think he 
understood them better and they 
showed his abilities as an artist bet- 
ter. Not to say that Knives of the 
Avengerisn’X a good movie for what 
it is, but perhaps it’s too ordinary or 
maybe he was trying too hard to 
make something that was unnatural for him, I 
don’t know. My father made several peplums 
[sword and sandai/gladiator epics] and I liked 
some of them, but again, I don’t believe his 
strengths lay in the action genre. 


Boris Karloff in Black Sabbath and (opposite) Barbara Steele in Black Sunday. 


Starring Riccardo Cucciolla, Lea Lander 

and Luigi Montefiori 

Directed by Mario Bava 

Written by Cesare Frugoni 

and Alessandro Parenzo 

Anchor Bay 

When Mario Bava’s slasher gem Twitch of 
the Death Nerve was released in North 
America in 1 972, it often played as the sec- 
ond feature to Wes Craven’s notorious The 
Last House on the Left, leading many crass 
exhibitors to re-bill the picture “Last House 
on the Left Part 2." No doubt friis led a curi- 
ous Bava to give the Craven pic a look, 
resulting in Rabid Dogs {a.k.a. Kid- 
napped), the maestro’s own riff on 
human depravity and degradation. 

The film casts veteran Italian 
heavy Riccardo Cucciolla as the 
leader of a trio of degenerates who 
kidnap a young woman (Blood and 
Black Lacds Lea Lander), a middle- 
> aged man and his comatose young 

son, then embark on a violent jour- 
ney through the Italian country- 
side. Sexual humiliation (including 
a forced urination scene) and bloody murder 
spiral into a feverish ending that’s part hor- 
ror show, part spaghetti western. 

An atypical Bava experience. Rabid Dogs 
is filled with gritty, claustrophobic ferocity 
tempered by an eye for natijral beauty, It’s a 
shame that the Italian financiers went belly 
up during post-production, leaving the 
movie unfinished and unreleased until the 
mid-’90s, when Lander bought the rights 
and supervised a fantastic final edit. To 
complicate matters further, frequent Bava 
producer Alfred L^one later acquired the 
rights and, along with Lamberto Bava, shot 
new footage, re-dubbed it. tightened the 
movie’s pacing and commissioned a new 
(terrible) score. The whole mess was finally 
released to select theatres in 2{K)2 as Kid- 
napped, which trades a great deal of expo- 
sition for a stillborn subplot, unfortunately. 

As an addendum to its Mario Bava Box 
Set- Volume One, Anchor Bay has released 
both versions of this sweaty, deftly con- 
trolled film on one disc. And though it’s fas- 
cinating to compare the two versions. Lan- 
der's longer cut, with its amazing, relentless 
Stelvio Cipriani ’70s Euro-jazz soundtrack, 
remains the superior form of this once lost 
piece of Bava delirium. 

Chris Alexander 
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Despite the efforts of a few pre-war 
poverty row studios, Hollywood has never 
had much success combining western and 
horror elements into one film. Instead, it 
was Mexico that managed to see past the 
gimmicky potential of such a union and 
eventually turn the horror-western hybrid 
into a viable genre. El Zoiro Escarlata 
(1957). which incorporated monsters, 
witches and revenge from beyond the grave, 
is credited as the first Mexican film to spice 
up the then-sagging oater formula with 
supemamral elements, and its success led to 
a shoil-lived local western-hoiTorboom that 
produced several fascinating genre cross- 
breeds. including CasaNegra’s most recent 
DVD presentation, The Living Coffin. 

Like the later Mexican classic The Curse 
of the Crying Woman, The Living Coffin is 
another cinematic adapta- 
tion of "La Llorona." an 
established legend about a 
ghostly spectre who roams 
the countryside weeping for 
the fate of her dead chil- 
dren. After finding a myste- 
rious stone carving depict- 
ing such a woman, Cowboy 
(Gaston Santos) and his 
sidekick Crazy Coyote 
(Pedro de Aguillon) mosey 
on into a sparsely populated 
settlement to learn where it 
came from. At a nearby 
ranch, the lovely Maria Elena Garcia (Maria 
Duval) informs them that the figure was 
made by her aunt Clotilde (Carolina Bar- 
rett), who died shortly after her children 
were drowned in quicksand. Ever since that 
day, the villagers have claimed that 
Clotilde’s ghost has been responsible for a 
series of murders at a nearby swamp. Maria 



The Living Coffin: A Mexican adaptation of "La Llorona," with a horror-western twist. 



of course - at least until bodies start disap- 
pearing from the coffins in her family’s 
crypt. 

With their distinct mix of fantasy and 
reality, Mexican horror-westerns like The 
Living Coffiin were ideally suited to demys- 
tifying the superstitious folklore of the 
country’s past, which many saw as an obsta- 
cle keeping Mexico from pro- 
gressing to the modem age. 
Early on in the film. Maria 
scoffs at her superstitious grand- 
mother. who has embedded a 
knife in her clock to prevent the 
dead from coming back to life. 
But after defiantly pulling the 
blade out, her aunt’s corpse is 
discovered missing from its 
resting place, convincing the 
frightened girl that she is 
responsible for the numerous 
deaths in the area. The film’s 
earthy, tumbleweed heroes are predisposed 
to see past these “sinful” pre-Christian sto- 
ries and beliefs, however, and working 
together they are quickly able to discover 
the real danger - a group of unscrupulous 
cowpokes who are trying to steal the ranch, 
using every dirty trick they can muster. 

While ultimately successful, this mamage 
of genres is far from seamless. At times. 


is convinced it’s all superstitious nonsense. Cowboy and Crazy Coyote look like they 


just wandered in from a neighbouring set, 
and the overall tone tends to shift as the 
action moves from the haunted hacienda to 
the rough ’n’ tumble settlement. As Cow- 
boy’s faithful horse points his master 
towards a hidden cave that runs past Maria’s 
family crypt, the vaguely Poe-influenced 
subplot about premature burial really begins 
to pull the disparate genre elements togeth- 
er for the finale, where lassoes, pistols and 
La Llorona finally meet. 

Stylistically, it doesn’t work out quite so 
well for director Mendez {The Black Pit of 
Dr. M, The Vampire), who appears to have a 
great deal of difficulty adapting his Expres- 
sionistic Gothic style for colour film. There 
are still some trademark flourishes of 
creepy imagery - a dead body hangs from 
inside a chimney, and the Crying Woman’s 
oatmeal-faced makeup is made appropriate- 
ly eerie through creative lighting - but the 
director’s usual reliance on dark shadows 
doesn’t translate well, often giving the film 
an overly gloomy appearance. 

Running just 70 minutes, this obviously 
cheap and quickly filmed programmer does- 
n’t hold up to close scrutiny, but with its 
engaging fusion of two of cinema’s most 
enduring genres, The Living Coffin is still a 
bonanza of Mexican B-film ftin that rides 
tall in the horror-western saddle. 

Paul Corupe 
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T he older I get, and indeed as more 
and more people I care about suc- 
cumb to it, the less at peace I am with 
death - especially when it comes to a 
death that could and should have been avoid- 
ed. So when 1 learned that one of my favourite 
filmmakers, Benjamin “Bob” Clark, and his son 
Ariel Hanrath-Clark, were killed on April 4th by 
a drunk driver on California’s Pacific Coast 
Highway, it was as if I had been kicked in the 
stomach - a violent shock followed by nausea 
that swells even as I write this. 

See, I recently interviewed the 65-year-o!d 
Clark, sat with him in his hotel room, in fact, 
when he was in Toronto a few months ago pro- 
moting both the re-release of his trendsetting 
retro sex comedy Porky's and the remake of his 
seminal yuletide slasher classic Black Christ- 
mas. 1 have watched his warm and wonderful 
holiday nostalgia piece A Christmas Story at 
least once every year since its release In 1 983; 
it’s as much a part of my family tradition as my 
mother's overcooked turkey. And, naturally, I 
swear by his triptych of incredible horror films: 
1972’s outlandish Children Shouldn’t Play with 
Dead Things-, 1973’s unsettling Deathdream 
and 1974’s aforementioned skin-crawler Black 
Christmas. 

Even if his latter day filmic output was less 
'than- appetizing (2004’s Baby Geniuses 2 is a 
particularly unpleasant sting), still, the man had 
created a palpable cinematic world, and, worst 
of all, was just on the cusp of reinventing him- 
self with planned remakes of both Deathdream 
and Children, as well as the upcoming Howard 
Stern Porky’s relaunch. Now, simply because 
someone somewhere didn’t have the good 
sense to sleep it off before he got behind the 
wheel, that’s not going to happen. 

I have been an ardent admirer of Clark’s 
work my entire life, as all good Canadian film 
freaks should be. Born in New Orleans, Clark 
made his first few exploitation films {She-Man, 
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Children Shouldn’t Play with Dead 
Things) in Florida, but after some 
intrepid Canucks bankrolled his 
lyrical and terrifying ’Nam-era 
vampire yarn Deathdream (a.k.a. 

Dead of Night, The Night Andy 
Came Home), the director made 
his way to Toronto for post-pro- 
duction and stayed here. 

The result was a more than 30- 
year career that raised the profile 
of Canadian cinema international- 
ly {Porky's was, until recently, the 
highest grossing Canadian movie 
of all time) and spawned a wild 
(and wildly erratic) body of cross- 
genre work. I can’t begin to relate 
how important his films were for 
me during my preteen late-night 
TV binges: the nihilistic buzz I got 
when Children’s zombie horde 
boarded the boat for the main- 
land; the wide-eyed terror I felt 
when it was revealed that the 
calls in Black Christmas were 
coming from inside the house; the 
stifled hope-mom-doesn’t-catch- 
me-watching-this guffaws of 
seeing Ms. Balbricker pull a penis 
through an illicit shower glory 
hole in Porky's. 

And though he had often been 
accused by the critics of being a “workman” 
director, someone whose individual works 
appeared anonymous and unrelated, that’s 
just not true. There is a connecting melancholy 
vein running through his pictures, a thread of 
sweet sadness as evident in the final heart- 
breaking bioodsoaked moments of Death- 
dream, as it was in Christopher Plummer’s 
world-weary turn as Sherlock Holmes in 
1 979’s brilliant Murder by Decree. 

At the risk of sounding too maudlin or melo- 


dramatic, I’ll spare you the reactionary vitriol I 
have for those that get shit-faced, drive a car 
and kill. Rather, I’ll simply close this month’s 
column with a thank you. Thank you, Mr. Clark, 
for inspiring and entertaining us, for the gentle 
observations, the big raunchy laughs and, of 
course, instilling in us an innate fear of - 
answering late-night phone calls and ventur- 
ing into our attics alone. We’ll miss you, 
man... sleep easy. Alexander out.^ 


Photo by David Cooper;of the Toronto Star, 
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NIGHTMARES & FAIRY TALES: tW RUE ROYAIE 
Serena Valentino and Crab Scrambly SLG 


28 DAYS LATER: THE AFTERMATH 

Steve Niles and various artists Fox Atomic Comics 


BLOOD NATION #1 (OF 4) 

Rob Moran and James Devlin Platinum 


THE DARK GOODBYE 

Frank Marraffino and Drew Rausch Tokyopop 

DEATH DEALER #1 (OF 6) 

Steve Niles and Nat Jones Image 

HELLBOY: DARKNESS CALLS #1 (OF 6) 

Mike Mignola and Duncan Fegredo Dark Horse 



Lanky Nightmare Before Chrishnas-inspired figures 
haunt Nightmares & Fairy Tales: 1 140 Rue Royale 


I nspired by true events. Invoking 
that descriptor in the context of a 
ghost story often warns me that sen- 
sationalism, not suspense, lurks around the 
comer. Normally, the fruits of a work 
“inspired by true events” are anti-climactic, 
so it’s a good thing then comic book writer 
Serena Valentino decided to not go the nor- 
mal route. Her haunting 1140 Rue Royale - 
originally serialized in Nightmares & Faiiy 
Tales (issues #13-18), and now available 
collected - is a compelling character-driven 
talc of ghostly vengeance told with respect 
for both the material that inspired it and the 
comic’s readers. 

The story’s titular address is that of a Vic- 
torian house in the French Quarter of New 
Orleans - still standing post-Hurricane Kat- 
rina - where, in the 1830s. deranged 
socialite and notorious sadist 
Delphine LaLaurie tortured 
and killed dozens of slaves 
in the name of medical 
experimentation. 

Set a few decades later, 
1140 Rue Royale opens tra- 
ditionally enough for a 
ghost story: with the horse- 
drawn-carriage arrival of a 
mother and daughter at the door of their 
newly acquired home. The house’s sordid 
background is soon explained, and unset- 
tling evidence that it is haunted quickly 
manifests itself. Moving forward, the dra- 
matic pace is relentless, but no plot point or 
ghost-related event occurs without good 
reason. Brutality is intimated much more 
often than displayed, and artist Crab 
Scrambly’s lanky Nightmare Before Christ- 
/Hos'-inspired figures stay on just the right 
side of cartoony, defanging the violence 
when it does arise, without leaving it tooth- 
less. 

Valentino, better known as the author of 
SLG’s GloomCookie, is candid about her 
distaste for modern horror’s fascination 
with the gory details about “true” stories. 
She reminds readers that while many of the 
ghosts in her tale are based on actual torture 
victims - including the “human crab,” a girl 
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whose arms and legs had been 
broken and reset at odd angles - 
1140 Rue Royale is wholly fic- 
tional, the history acting as mere 
backdrop. 

“What the authorities found in 
LaLaurie’s house was truly grue- 
some, ugly and horrifying; it 
breaks my heart,” she says. “1 
took great pains to tell my story 
without exploiting the victims 
who died there. There’s a fine line 
when it comes to these [inspired- 
by-true-events] stories; it’s one 
thing to write about the dark parts 
of our history and another to offer 
up information for the sake of 
morbid curiosity.” 

The morbidly curious will no 
doubt be happy to know that, like 
any good haunted house story. 

1140 Rue Royale finds the present 
and the past blurring and in the 
process offers brief glimpses of 
LaLaurie’s torture chamber. As 
Valentino says, her agenda was not 
to exploit but rather to provide just 
enough historical information to 
act as a solid foundation for her fic- 
tion. “My intention,” she adds. 

“was to give LaLaurie’s victims a 
voice, and a means for revenge.” 

No examination of the Nightmares & 
Fairy Tales series would be complete with- 
out mentioning Aimabellc, a rag doll that 
appears throughout each of Valentino’s sto- 
ries. “Annabelle plays a similar role to Rod 
Serling within my book’s universe,” Valenti- 
no attests. Maybe so, but in 1140 Rue Royale 
Annabelle is relegated to three brief spoken- 
word panels in the fourth issue, set in a men- 
tal ward. Is she a Serling on the sidelines, 
then? 

“Annabclle’s role isn't entirely passive 
as the series progresses,” Valentino 
explains. “But she herself does not know 
what manner of creature she is, or if she is 
the reason for her owners’ unfortunate cir- 
cumstances. With each story, through the 
experiences of her owners, she learns 


something more of herself.” 

The mystery of Annabelle aside, the sim- 
ple fact is that 1140 Rue Royale satisfies, 
and then some. The characters and their 
conflicts are tightly written, and Scram- 
bly’s airy, panel-defying art delights at 
practically every page turn. 

And while Nightmares & Fairy Tales 
leaves the Big Easy behind to tell its next 
story, a re-envisioning of Sleeping Beauty- 
(with Annabelle included, of course), an 
upcoming Valentino project stays happily 
and homfically put in Louisiana: Hell’s 
Cafe is about a group of horror writers in 
latc-1800s New Orleans and the place 
where they commune for inspiration. 
Hopefully not “true events”-inspired, 
given that their stories start coming to life, 
to murderous effect. % 
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Not-quiteaccurateiy titled, 28 Days Later: 
The Aftermath is an original graphic novel 
with four arcs set before, during and after the 
movie. The comic, of course, serves as a 
bridge for the film sequel, 28 Weeks Later, 
also out this month (for more, see p.46). 
Steve Niles does a respectable job of dancing 
around the inevitable studio-placed restric- 
tions in order to tell original vignettes pep- 
pered with hints about what’s lurking Just 
days/weeks away. The highlight: an urban 
vigilante trying to clean up infested London 
only to find he’s got a rival who doesn’t think 
tlie city’s big enough for 
both of ’em. Great cos- 
tume design on the rival 
sniper, loo - think “V” (as 
in V for Vendetta) by way 
of Jason Voorhecs. GB 

The paramilitary vam- 
pire comic Blood Nation 
opens on a bleak night on 


the trans-Siberian highway: all grey skin 
tones, dark shadows and white snow. Then, a 
burst of orange fire and the P.O.V. pulls back 
from tentacles swallowing pasty-faced 
Ruskies to a Star Wars-sty\e weapon satellite. 
Throw in the bloodsucking brood of Genghis 
Khan, their plot to bring about a sunless 
nuclear winter and the elite special forces 
unit assigned to stop them, and it's almost 
disappointing when things calm down ten 
pages in. And even if every word out of the 
sonofabitch sergeant’s mouth is pure cliche, 
there’s enough genre-disembowelling cre- 
ativity in the first issue to satisfy. Let’s just 
hope it doesn’t all unravel in the back half 
MM 

It’s a fine title for a hard-boiled horror: The 
Dark Goodbye. The debut installment of this 
black and white manga series hits the right 
film noir beats - tough, hard drinkin’ RI. 
(never the same since 
something unmention- 
able happened to his 
partner), femme fatale 
(portentously named 
Lavinia Tilinghast), a 
millionaire hiding a 
secret, a shadowy 
mental institution 
housing more secrets 
- and merges them 
seamlessly with 
grotesque Lovecraftian horror (giant mon- 
sters, man-eating plants, culls and a banquet 
of physical deformities). If the art’s a bit car- 
toony, it’s of course a function of the manga 
form. The subgenre’s page-tlipping momen- 
tum is present here too, with the 175-odd 
pages being devourablc in about twenty min- 
utes. But when the tentacled beasties go bat- 
shit on a boat toward the climax. Drew 
Rausch approaches Junji Ito territory. He’s 
one to watch. GB 

Frank Frazettas "Deatli Dealer" is one of the 

most iconic images of high fantasy; making it 
the basis for a comic series is so obvious that 
the only question is why it took so long to 
appear. Steve Niles, taking inspiration from 


Frazetta and tossing in 
some time-honoured 
fantasy elements 
including an ancient leg- 
end, a demonic army, a 
secret romance between 
a Duke’s daughter and a 
lowly woodsman - sets 
up a traditional swords- 
and-necromancy 
adventure. True 

Frazetta fans will be 
gravely disappointed by the ample clothing 
and meagre proportions of Adelia, the afore- 
mentioned Duke’s daughter, but frequent 
Niles artist Nat Jones’ non-exaggerated 
humans seem particularly vulnerable when 
the Dealer himself bursts out on the final 
two-page spread. Future issues will reveal 
whether this (or any) story can deliver the 
mayhem promised by the bloody axe, glow- 
ing eyes, shadowed face and homed helmet 
of Frazetta’s originals, but it’s a promising 
start. EG 

Mike Mi^nola's been a busy bee since he put 
his pencil down to focus on writing. Between 
Hellboy Animated, Abe Sapien, B.P.R.D., The 
Amazing Screw-On Head, the upcoming Lob- 
ster Johnson scries. The 
Hellboy Companion and 
pre-production on the 
second Hellboy feature, 

Mignola has somehow 
also been able to crank 
out the long-awaited fol- 
low-up to Hellboy: The 
Island (2005). With the 
Goddess Hecate defeat- 
ed, her heart in the hands 
of witches and a rrtysterious trio attempting to 
raise the infamous witchfinder Henry Hood 
from the dead, the first issue of Hellboy: 
Darkness Calls is a titillating tease of trouble 
to come. And while it would be a lie to say 
we don’t miss his art, Mignola’s replacement 
here, Duncan Fegredo, successfully keeps us 
in the Hellboy universe with a (albeit less 
dark and angular) style that doesn’t try too 
hard to simulate his predecessor’s work. 
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“GARIOX M;VtR FAILS TO GO FOR nit 
I THROAII"— RICHARIILAYMOS , 


“To call this novel a page turner is an 
understatenient...the images that Garton 
projects are a bloody, visceral good time.’ 
— House of Horrors 


Don’t miss this gripping sequel to Ray Carton’s 
CLASSIC novel, Live GirlsI a band of vampires won’t 
rest until they have exacted revenge against the people who 
attacked them and drove them from their home. 


“Lebbon is a genuinely 
masterful writer.” 

— Rue Morgue 


Thirty years ago, Scott’s 
grandfather slaughtered his 
best friend, then committed 
suicide. Now the spirit of the 
murdered man has returned, 
seeking the ancient volume 
that can return him to life. 


lOl horror Itclion's best ki 
— nie Washington Post 


Available May 29th... 

An ORIGINAL NEW NOVEL BY ThOMAS TeSSIER, “HORROR 
fiction’s best-kept secret!” (The Washington Post) 


The small town of Winship seems so perfect.. .on the surface. 
But as investigator Jack Carlson is quickly finding out, 
appearances can be deceiving. 



Em 



|i|| 



Read excerpts and author interviews at www.dorchesterpub.com! 

Get FREE BOOKS when you join a book club! Call 1-800-481-9191 or visit our web site for details. 
Leisure Books is a division of Dorchester Publishing. 
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zombiemania: 

8o Movies TO Die for 
Dr. Arnold T. Blumberg 
and Andrew Hershberger 

Telos 

I know I like a book when I lake it into 
the tub. so let’s just say that Riie Moigiie's 
review copy of Zombiemania: 80 Movies 
to Die For is in quite a soggy state. If you 
study walking dead cinema then chances 
are. you will dig it too. Dr. Arnold T. Blum- 
berg and Andrew Hershberger’s ambitious 
undcad reference book is packed with juice 
on all your favourite living stiff epics and a 
few that you might not have even consid- 
ered part of the zombie canon. 

The authors have chosen to list the 80 
flicks in alphabetical order, from Fred Olen 
Ray’s abysmal Alien Dead to the utterly 
obscure Zombies on Broadway. Sand- 
wiched in between we get the expected 
doses of Romero. Fulci. Lenzi et al.. but 
also suiprising additions like The fog. 
Pirates of the Caribbean: Curse of the 
Black Pearl and one of my personal faves; 
The Omega Man. Now. before you go off 
all half-cocked claiming that those last 
three don't qualify as corpsey contenders, 
just hang back a bit and let me explain the 
level that these lads are operating on. 

Basically, the authors aren’t interested in 
simply laying out another tired review 
tome. Rather. Zombiemania is an in-depth 


Hellraiser’s History 



analysis of almost every aspect of each pre- 
sented picture, a sort of case file that con- 
vinces the reader why the selected movies 
matter, from cast and director profiles, 
alternate version index (an important fea- 
ture. especially in regards to the Italian 
imports), behind-the-scenes notes, critical 
receptions, quotes and, of course, their all- 
importanl opinion of the film itself 

Not only arc zombies scary, they’re per- 
haps one of the most enduring and effective 
icons of visceral hoiTor in the history of the 
genre. Blumberg and Hershberger know 
this and with Zombiemania they convey the 
impoitance of the undcad in high style. So 
slip into a hot bath, keep “The Gonk” on 
replay and enjoy the ride. 

Chris Alexander 

The Hellraiser films 
and their Legacy 
Paul Kane 

McFarland & Company 

Like the Lament Configuration (the intri- 
cate puzzlebox at the centre of the Hell- 
raiser films). Paul Kane’s book unlocks the 
series' multitude of facets, unleashing the 
exquisite pleasure - and considerable pain 
- contained therein. 

Beginning with the inspirations for Clive 
Barker's novella The Hellboiind Heart, and 
an examination of the disastrous film ven- 
tures such as Rawhead Rex that compelled 


Horror Hounds interviewed 



the author to direct his own adaptation, 
Kane charts the development and fallout of 
each Hellraiser film, from the ground- 
breaking 1987 original to 2005’s execrable 
Hellworld. 

Kane’s prose is refreshingly free of the 
snccring-down-thc-nosc that often emerges 
when “serious” film scholars discuss genre 
material. It’s clear he knows and loves his 
subject, approaching even the lesser entries 
with passion apd enthusiasm. But it’s his 
almost obsessive examination of the origi- 
nal movie that makes The Hellraiser Films 
stand out. Unfortunately, the book is exces- 
sively padded in later chapters, with many 
pages expended delineating the resumes of 
actors playing parts like “Blonde Nurse” 
and “Second Male Cop” in Hell On Earth. 

Still. The Hellraiser Films' most serious 
drawback cannot be laid at Kane’s 
doorstep. The fact is that with each subse- 
quent sequel, there’s just less material to 
merit serious discussion. Even above-aver- 
age installments like Hellseeker and Dead- 
er are notable only because they’re slightly 
better made than the rest of the direct-to- 
disc hoiTor that populates the Blockbuster 
back racks. By the time Kane reaches Hell- 
world. the well has run dry for both the 
franchise and the author. Nevertheless. 
Kane makes an admirable, if futile, attempt 
to explore what subtext remains in the 
scries. 

The lack of new quotes from key panici- 
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Elizabetii Hand 

M Press 

Set against a gloomy, semi-real- 
ist backdrop of magic and trans- 
formation, Elizabeth Hand’s 
colourful characters - from 
dying pagans to broken-hearted 
nymphs - are forced to confront 
their darkest fears and desires in this collection, 
aptly subtitled Strange Stories. Hand's prose is 
replete with Go&iic elegance and the hope she 
offers at the close of each tale is always tempered 
with a deep sense of underlying darkness. 

Claire Horsnell 


Alex Duval 

Simon Pulse 

Jason, a student at an affluent rjTUAI 

Malibu high school populated by 
teenage vampires, finds himself 
fighting for his life when a cross- 
bow-wielding maniac starts off- 
ing his bloodsucking buds, i — aiex ^uval 
G eared for the younger crowd, this third install- 
ment of the Vampire Beach series is low on gore 
and only a fun read if your wisdom fangs haven’t 
grown in yet. 

Last Chance Lance 


Weston Ochse 

Bad Moon Books 
What could an earth-bound 
autistic boy and a vampire who 
fights evil in space possibly 
have in common? Stoker 
Award-winning author Ochse 
tackles this question and sever- 
al others in his latest novella. While not for every- 
one, this pulpy book from new imprint Bad Moon, 
will appeal to those who like a hearty dose of sci- 
fi with their horror. 

Monica S. Kuebler 


Ray Garton 

Leisure 

When two private investigators 
are hired by a novelist who 
wants to uncover the truth 
behind a vampire atteck, they 
quickly become tingled in a 
world of rape, eroticism and death. A taut and fast- 
paced follow-up to his seminal vampire thriller Live 
Girls, Night Life is a sensual and disturbing read, 
proving that even after two decades Garton can 
still deliver the bloodsoaked goods. 

Last Chance Lance 


The HeUraiser Films and their Legacy: Paul Kane’s meaty exploration takes an exhaustive look 
at tile series. 


pants is also a hindrance. Apart from an 
engaging foreword by Pinhead actor Doug 
Bradley, the heavily footnoted work relies 
entirely on second-hand quotes - in some 
cases drawing on DVD audio commentaries 
and press kits - for its insights into the mak- 
ing of the films. 

Shortcomings aside, this is an intelligent 
and detailed study of a series that continues 
to fascinate and disturb in equal measure, 
even when individual installments fail to 
live up to that potential. Ah. the sweet suf- 
fering. 

Joseph O’Brien 

Midnight Mavericks 

Gene Gregorits 

FAB Press 

Britain’s FAB Press seldom disappoints, 
and Gene Gregorits’ Midnight Maverick.'i, a 
collection of interviews with a variety of 
transgressive artists, is as entertaining as any 
of FAB’s recent releases. And while Grig- 
orits’ introduction runs 6000 words or so, his 
thesis can be found in one single, simple dec- 
laration; “Dishonest art does not matter. Art, 
in my opinion, should play by the mlcs of the 
street, the soul, the human heart, or not play 
at all.” Hear! Hear! 

The former Sex and Guts 'zine founder 
compiled this collection in between years of 
false starts, drug binges and evictions, and if 
that isn’t a good indicator of what readers are 
in for, the fact that FAB Press head honcho 
Harvey Fenton balked at Gregorits' original 


title. Rapists, Rippers and RottM’eilers. 
should be. 

Lively interviews with filmmakers of par- 
ticular interest to Rue Morgue's, readership 
include Stuart Gordon. Richard Stanley, Jorg 
Buttgereit, Mitch Davis, Lloyd Kaufman, 
John Waters, Larry Fessenden. Abel Ferrara 
and. yes, our favourite certifiable nutjob, 
Jim Van Bebber. Acclaimed horror liction 
scribes Joe R. Lansdalc and Jack Kctchum 
also weigh in. as do genre journalist Chas. 
Baiun and comic book god Stephen R. Bis- 
sette. There are also compelling and some- 
times hilarious words from infamous 
ANSWER Me! publisher and prison inmate 
Jim Goad, experimental photographer J.K. 
Potter, actress Mary Woronov {Chopping 
Mali), cartoonist John Callahan, Concrete 
Blonde singer Johnette Napolitano and the 
inimitable Lydia Lunch, to name but a few 
more. 

FAB has generously thrown in an accom- 
panying CD that alternates music by some of 
Gregorits’ subjects - primarily dark swamp- 
rock that would sound at home on the From 
Dusk Till Dawn soundtrack - with interview 
excerpts. (Curiously, songwriting credit for 
Jim Goad’s cover of Hank Williams’ “My 
Bucket’s Got a Hole In It” is erroneously 
given to Goad himself - heresy!) Production 
values fall a bit shy of FAB’s usual stan- 
dards. what with smallish print and lack of 
colour photographs, but that’s no reason to 
give it a miss. Midnight Mavericks isn't just 
a treat for fans of subversive ait, it’s a god- 
damn beggar’s banquet. 


John W. Bowen 
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Earthling Publications may be a one-man show, but that hasn’t 
STOPPED Paul Miller from releasing some of the 

OF HORROR fiction OUT THERE. 


urking just outside the horror lit mainstream 
and its mass market paperbacks, serving the 
most serious fans and collectors, are the small 
presses. Theirs is the domain of slipcased 
and limited edition hardcovers, one-off 
chapbooks, and other small-run rarities. 

Delirium Books, Necessary Evil Press and 
Centipede Press are just a few of the pub- 
lishers who’ve carved out a niche selling 
books to the hardest of hardcore horror lit- 
erature devotees. 

Often these companies have a staff of 
only one or two to handle all aspects of the 
business from acquisitions to editing to 
layout to marketing. One such labour of 
love is Paul Miller's Earthling Publications, 
home to releases from such esteemed authors as China 
Mieville (King Ratf, Dan Simmons (Song of Kali) and Gary 
A. Braunbeck [Graveyard People: The Collected Cedar Hill 
Stories, Vol. 1). Soon, Clive Barker will join that list as 
Miller prepares a deluxe 20th anniversary edition of The 
Hellhound Heart, the novella that inspired the movie Hell- 
raiser. 

“I’ve always loved reading books, and I started col- 
lecting smalt press books about ten years ago.” says 
Miller, who also holds a full-time day job as a medical 
writer, “[Ajtthe time, there were other presses who were 
doing mediocre work at best, and not conducting them- 
selves in the most professional ways, to the point where 
I thought, ‘even if I do a half-assed job, I prob- 
ably could still do a better job than them.'” 

Miller, who has no formal background in 
publishing, founded Earthling in 2000 with 
his own money. The imprint’s first title was 
Simon Clark: A Working Bibliography & A Trip 
Out for Mr. Harrison, a chapbook (small sad- 
dle-stitched book of roughly 40 pages) by UK 
genre scribe Simon Clark, with an introduc- 
tion by Tim Lebbon (RMMT). Shortly there- 
after, Miller published Earthling’s first hard- 
cover, Brian A. Hopkins' El Dia De Los Muertos. 

These days. Earthling Publications releases five to 
seven high quality horror books a year, specializing in 
smaller run, well-crafted, signed editions (available for 
order from earthlingpub.com). But while its releases 
remain primarily hardcovers in the $25 to $250 range. 


Miller has also tested the waters with some trade paper- 
backs which are widely available through major book- 
stores. 

Like most publishers, Miller rarely has 
time to look at unsolicited material, mean- 
ing that most of the works he’s published 
were personally sought out from writers he 
admires. 

‘‘Given my limited time and the fact that 
I want to be passionately behind every- 
thing I release, a story has to be well- 
paced, with memorable characters, emo- 
tional impact, crisp prose, or prose to my 
liking, original ideas and often have some 
dark and/or disturbing content,” he notes. 
To that end. Earthling tends to publish 
more literate horror and modern classics, as evidenced 
by its roster, which also includes titles by critical faves 
such as Glen Hirshberg (American Morons) and Michael 
Marshall Smith (More Tomorrow & Other Stones). 

“I think I've been doing more dark modern fantasy and 
psychological suspense than all-out monster novels, 
although I’ve done a few of those, too,” says Miller of his 
catalogue. ‘‘[There’s James A. Moore’s] Blood Red, a bru- 
tal vampire novel [and Conrad Williams’] The Unblem- 
ished, a monster novel featuring insect-like humanoid 
creatures that take over London.” 

The most sought-after Earthling reissue of 2007 will, 
of course, be The Hellhound Heart, which Miller will 
release as a standalone hardcover with a 
brand new full-colour cover painting by Bark- 
er, some of his early Cenobite sketches, as 
well as other interior illustrations, plus intro- 
ductions by novelist and screenwriter Peter 
Atkins and actress /\shley Laurence (who 
played Kirsty in HellraiserfWms). Earthling will 
be releasing the title in a variety of different 
formats, from an affordable unsigned hard- 
cover to higher-end signed collector’s edi- 
tions. 

Also on the schedule for 2007 are new works from 
Michael Marshall Smith, James A. Moore and Christo- 
pher Golden, as well as The Painter, the Creature and the 
Father of Lies, a hardcover collection of all of Clive Bark- 
er’s nonfiction writings from the last 25 years, complete 
with original illustrations by the author himself. % 





Lost Echoes 
Joe R. Lansdale 

Random House 


Joe R. Lansdale writes Joe R. Lansdale stories; they’re weird 
and messed up but have a lot of heart. Everybody should read 
Lansdale. He’s good for you. He’ll put hair on your chest, People 
only familiar with his work' through the one-two punch of Don 
{Phantasm) Coscarelli’s adaptations of Bubba Ho-Tep and Incident 
onand'offaMountain'Road,havegoo6Tea- 
, — sontoplungeintothepoolwithLosffchoes, 
1 ^ Q ^ I" his most accessible work in recent memory, 

• In the tale, which deftly melds the super- 
CHOEJ natural with some down-home East Texas 
crime, readers are introduced to Harry 
E R. LANSOA-E • wjikes, who 8668 horrific visions through 

® the sounds death has irriprinted on every- 
day objects.-. It is his curse, and now enter- 
^ ihgadulthoodhe’sdonehisbesttoburythis 
'power through aicohol.- Harry is. going 
iir ; ' ' ^ .nowhere fast until a chance meeting .with 

: ^ v fellow journeyman drunk; Tad, who teaches, 

. . 'him how to master his uriusual .gift; A flood ' 
thing too, as; Harry’s childhood crush Kayla, novv a cop! comes 
calling, hoping. Harry can; help her unravel the' mysterious murder 
of her father. ■ 

Lansdale ^es us on a suspensefiil; frequehtly terrifying jour- 
ney through the ghosts of crimes past, which finds him on famil- 
iar turf, especially . after his. rpcent trips to ttie Great Depression 
(Sunset'and .Sawdust) and the 1950s Fine Dark Line). Lansdale 
is an anachronism jh horror, a; storyteller with a sense of morality 
.that goes beyond .black and white. His. characters are regularly 
forced to .step up aiid do What's right, something perfectly embod- 
ied in the lessons Harry learns .from the worid'-battered Tad. , 

Yet, for all its strengths. Lost Echdes lacks the resonance of his 
other recent' works, such ^s, The Bottoms anti A fine Dark Line.. 
Lansdale has always delivered great suspense and crackling dia- 
• logue, but here the story proceeds at a quick pace that, while nec- 
essary for a thriller, lacks muqh' of the unique voice that makes 
him such a wonderfufread. Still( for rrewcomers seeking gateway 
Lansdale, Lost Echoes \s a great introduction. 

Brad Abraham 


Haunted Homeland 
Michael Norman 

Forge Books 

Wailing women, poltergeists, phantom beasties and many other 
apparitions all rub spectral shoulders in this exhaustive collection 
of talcs about things going bump in the night. Michael Nonnan’s 
Ilaimted Homeland is. on the surface, a promising mix of folklore 
and anecdotes about all manner of uncanny happenings in the 
Land of the Free (with a short section on Canada). 

However, while good anecdotes make for creepy camplire sto- 
rytelling, they don’t necessarily 
make great 400-page books. It 
doesn't help that Norman can't 
seem to decide what he wants 
this to be and veers between 
serious research (as to whether 
the documented folk legends 
have any basis in lii.story) and 
tiying to freak out his audience 
with the cunning use of italics. 

Frankly, the organization of 
the book is the most mysteri- 
ous thing about it: Norman 
has taken a statc-by-staie 
approach, so the chapters 
don’t have clear themes tying 
them together. Additionally, it 
feels as though every old 
house in the union with a 
pungent smell and cold spot has been meticulously documented 
within. 

What’s even more baffling is that this is the fourth book in a 
.series called Haunted America. When the other titles include 
Haunted America^ Historic Haunted America and Haunted Her- 
itage. it’s difficult to figure out what this book has to offer that the 
others don’t. This is probably why Haunted Homeland feels thin 
in places. 

That said, there arc some good yams in the mix. The story of 
Christine Feldt, haunted into near-insanity by the ghost of her 
lover’s murdered wife, is enjoyably gmesome, and the tale of 
Zona Shoe, whose apparition allegedly helped convict her hus- 
band of her murder, is as disturbing for the picture it paints of 
frontier justice as the ghost story itself But in a long book made 
up of short anecdotes, it’s difficult to sustain an even level of sus- 
pense. and Nonnan doesn’t manage it. If you ever have a hanker- 
ing to read up on the tormented spectres of Delaware, though, this 
is probably your collection. 

Claire Horsnell 
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H.P. lovecraft: Art Book. 


The Ultimate H.P.L. Art Book. Only from Centipede Press. 
Deluxe leather signed edition $1,995. Traycase edition $395. 


We mean the ultimate 

Nearly four years in production, and 
featuring over four dozen artists, many 
with 10 to 20 works, A Lovecraft 
Retrospective: Artists Inspired by H.P.L. 
will be a landmark volume in horror and 
fantasy publishing. With a release date 
of October 2007, the anticipation forthis 
volume is building up everywhere, as 
it promises to be the most important 
Lovecraft book in the field since The 
Outsider and Others was published by 
Arkham House nearly 70 years ago. 

This retrospective features some of the 
greatest work by nearly all of the field's 
best artists, including J.K. Potter, H.R. 

Giger, Mike Mignola, Bob Eggleton,Tim 
White, John Couithart, Lee Brown Coye, 
Virgil Finlay, Harry O. Morris, John Holmes, 
Rowena Morrill, Raymond Bayless, Ian 


Miller, Michael Whelan, John Jude 
Palencar, and many others. 

Deluxe edition $1,995 

The book is available in three states. The 
first, a deluxe leather edition bound in full 
goatskin, enclosed in a traycase, comes 
with a separate suite of oversize prints 
measuring 15 x 20 inches, in their own 
hardcover folder. The deluxe edition is 
$1,995 postpaid and limited to only 50 
copies. It is signed by Mike Mignola, John 
Couithart, Ian Miller, JK Potter, Rowena 
Morrill, Harry O. Morris, John Holmes, Bob 
Eggleton, and many others.The book will 
ship in late October 2007. 

Cloth traycase edition $395 

The second, a cloth edition in a traycase, 
comes with a separate suite of prints in 
their own folder. It is $395 postpaid and 
limited to only 300 numbered copies. The 


book will ship in late October 2007. These 
are selling fast! 

Cloth slipcase edition $395 

Finally, there is a cloth slipcase edition 
for $395 postpaid. We are not taking pre- 
orders on this item, but it will ship in late 
October 2007. 

Terms 

All orders of the deluxe and cloth traycase 
edition must be pre-paid. Handsome 
dealer's terms are available; inquire. 

Order direct from; 

CENTIPEDE PRESS 

2565 Teller Court 
Lakewood, CO 80214 
orders@centipedepress.com 
www.centi pedepress.com 





ituated on the banks of the river Avon in 
England’s West Midlands, Warwick Castle 
cuts an impressive figure against the sky- 
line. Amidst rolling green hills and land- 
scaped grounds (including a peacock-filled rose 
garden and a Victorian-styled greenhouse packed 
with exotic piants) the castie iooks peaceful and 
idyllic. Yet there's been a fortification of one kind 
or another in the spot since about 91 4, so in spite 
of how pretty it looks now, there’s all manner of 
nastiness tucked away in the Castle’s shadowy 
history. 

Nowadays, the long, hilly, hedged-in approach 
to the castle starts in a tree-lined car park. But as 
you leave the modern vehicles behind, you’re 
treading in the footsteps of the countless nobles 
who have occupied the castle ttiroughout history. 
The Earls of Warwick have been involved in 
almost every noteworthy battle in English history, 
from the Hundred Years War to tiie Wars of the 
Roses. Alttiough experts think there may have 
been a Roman settlement in Warwick, the stone 
castle wasn’t built until William the Conqueror got 


involved: the chapel, 
large hall, and two 
main round towers were 
constructed circa 1260. 

The castle proper consists of a 
large grassy expanse surrounded on all 
sides by high walls, with four towers at the cor- 
ners. A staircase to the right of the entrance takes 
you up to the top of the walls, where you can walk 
along the battlements and take in the view. Along 
the insides of the walls are a series of entrances 
to different parts of the castle; the rooms beyond 
house a variety of exhibitions, offering glimpses 
into faraway periods in time. Most of these have 
been running for years, though new ones are 
occasionally introduced and older ones retired. 

One of the most popular current attractions is 
Ghosts Alive, which has been running since 2003. 
If you’re not put off by the huge sign warning that 
it isn’t for the faint-hearted, you can pay the small 
additional charge to enter the Ghost Tower. Once 
you’ve got your ticket and have lined up to join a 
tour, the show starts with a bang as the guide 
stands in front of the entrance to the tower and 
addresses the group. “Now, there are some things 
you should know before - ’’ 

He’s cut off when the heavy wooden door 
swings open and a small cloaked woman with 
wild grey hair shrieks, “Come inside, come 
inside!’’ It's a well-rehearsed ruse, designed to 
knock you off balance straight away. Within, artifi- 
cial cobwebs and smoke mask the inside 
of file tower, and tiiere’s liberal use of 
flashing lights and piped music to 
create a haunted house-style 
atmosphere. 

The real fun comes courtesy 
the actors working the exhib- 
it. Hamming it up for all 
they’re worth, each of the 
“ghosts” is slathered in 
white grease paint, with 
dark shadows under 
their eyes and cheek- 
bones. As they walk 
you through the dis- 
orienting maze of 
doors and stairs 


inside the darkened tower, they recount the story 
of Warwick’s best-known Baron Brooke, Sir Fulke 
Greville. A minor Elizabettian poet and statesman, 
Greville’s death is more notorious than his life: he 
was murdered by one of his servants in 1 628 after 
a dispute oyer his will. The servant then turned the 
knife on himself and the spirits of both men 
allegedly linger around Warwick Castle to this day. 
Greville’s vengeful ghost supposedly emerges 
from file portrait hung over one of the fireplaces, 
then wanders throughout the Ghost Tower. 

Admittedly, Ghosts Alive is a little hokey. It’s also 
misleading because Sir Fulke Greville was actual- 
ly murdered in London, about a hundred miles 
away. It’s a fijn exhibit, nevertheless, and if you 
catch the staff on a quiet day, they’ll happily 
regale you with stories of Warwick’s other ghosts, 
such as the group of supernatural soldiers that 
supposedly lurk in one of the other towers. Leg- 
end has it that if you happen to wander into the 
right room at the wrong time of night, alone, you 
might encounter them, sitting around playing 
cards and drinking. The proper response, appar- 
ently, is to apologize and rapidly bow out of the 
room, otherwise you’ll risk incurring their wrath - 
though no-one’s lived to tell that part of this par- 
ticular taie. 

Another of Warwick’s popular - and most 
wicked - stories involves a local woman who was 
pursued through the castle, accused of witchcraft. 
Cornered, legend has it she turned herself into a 
dog and leapt to her death from the battlements. 
A black dog is often spotted running around the 
castle, though it’ll completely disappear before 
anyone can get near it. 

More recently, sightings of the spectre of a night 
watchman have been reported. It’s posited that he 
was a 20th-cenfijry man who loved his Job at the 
castle so much that he's still doing it, despite hav- 
ing popped his clogs years ago. 

There’s no shortage of Warwick Castle ghost 
stories, but if that’s still a little too insubstantial for 
you, wander over to the opposite side of the 
sprawling grounds and descend the crumbling 
stairs that lead into the dungeons. Built in 1350, 
the tiny space is dark, damp and claustrophobic. 
Between patches of green slime, there are 
scratches, tally marks and even words etched into 


Dungeon photo by Sarah Dobbs 


*the wails - a enduring record of the suffering 
^ prisoners once held there. This includes a mes* 
^ sage carved by a Royaiist soldier imprisoned 
during the English Civil War; “Master John 
Smith, guner to his Majesty Highness was a 
prisner in this place and lay hers from 1642.” 

Smith may have been one of the luckier dun- 
geon inhabitants. As a lingering testament to 
the unpleasantness that went on here once 
upon a time, an authentic hanging cage still 
dangles from the ceiling, an even smaller 
chamber below was used as an oubliette, 
where the worst offenders were shut in and left 
to starve to death, and upstairs several adjoin- 
ing rooms are dedicated to displaying Instru- 
ments of torture. Pliers and other grim objects 
for damaging and removing body parts are 
locked behind glass, as are several examples of 
some brutal iron hand and ankle cuffs. In addi- 
tion, almost one entire room is taken up by a 
rack, on which unfortunates would have their 
bodies broken as their captors tried to extract 
information from them. 

Even Warwick Castle’s more innocent exhibits 
are creepy due to the authentic Tussauds Group 
waxwork models set up all over the place. And 
to catch you off guard, there are also staff 
dressed up in period gear interspersed with the 
models. Upon entering an exhibit, you can’t be 
immediately sure which figures are alive and 
which aren’t. It’s unsettling to approach a 
tableau - a Victorian dinner party in one part of 
the castle, ironmongers preparing armour in 
another and even Henry VIII and all six of his 
wives in yet another room - and not quite know 
whether one of them will turn to talk to you or 
not. Possibly as a concession to the castle’s 
younger visitors, there aren’t any suffering pris- 
oners in the dungeons, however. 

Running throughout the entire castle is a 
strange juxtaposition of the authentic with the 
totally non-authentic. Medieval furniture and 
artifacts excavated from the grounds (safely 
locked away from curious fingers and guarded 
with a fairly strict look-but-don’t-touch policy) 
share real estate with cafes, gift shops selling 
castle-themed souvenirs and modern interac- 
tive exhibits. Although health and safety pre- 
cautions prevent things from getting too blood- 
thirsty, full-scale battles and sieges are period- 



Warwick Castle: (clockwise from top) A torture device hangs from the ceiling, an actor on the Ghosts 
Alive tour, The Kingmaker's Feast offers a “pre-battle" dining experience, and (opposite) actors take 
on the role of medieval grave diggers. 


ically re-enacted at Warwick. During the sum- 
mer months “knight schools” run, teaching 
would-be medieval warriors to wield archaic 
weaponry, and on the opposite side of the river 
bank, a full-sized trebuchet regularly operates. 
While audiences watch from a safe distance, 
the medieval catapult - traditionally used for 
flinging either rocks or corpses into castles 
under siege - fires a rock into the distance. 
Events at the castle cycle by season, and for 
much of the year, it's essentially a medieval fun 
park. 

For a building that’s been there for wartorn 


centuries, Warwick Castie is surprisingly intact, 
and almost shockingly alive. Just watch out for 
that creepy-looking portrait.... 

Warwick Castle is open year round, excluding 
Christmas Day. Between October and March, 
hours are iOa.m.- 5 p.m.; between April and 
September, 10 a.m. - 6 p.m. Admission prices 
vary by season; standard prices are £15.95 for 
adults and £9.95 for children, but check the 
website before you visit for exact prices and 
details of which exhibitions are running. For 
more information, visit warwick-castle.co.uk. ^ 
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GRANDMASTER GORE-MET PUTS THE DEATH GRIP ON 
A PAIR OF REISSUED 80$ RUNG FU BLOODBATHS. 


The plot revolves around Agent 999 (Norman 
Chu), who tracks a notorious bandit (Melvin 
Wong) to a remote island populated by impov- 
erished cannibals lorded over 
by a Manson-like leader they 
call “The Chief.” Super detec- 
tive 999 is oblivious to the 
inevitable soup-pot fate of 
wayward travellers, and much 
wacky mayhem ensues as a 
result. 

There’s a lot of goofy gore on 
display here, particularly a 
great gag in which a man Is cut 
in half with a large rip saw 
after watching his companion 
disembowelled by a gaggle of Leatherface 
clones. Hark upped the ick factor by casting 
several actors with noticeable physical defor- 
mities as villagers, yet the film is played pri- 
marily for laughs. To top it off, the climactic 
kung fu battling is superior. 

WI/0 Tokyo Shock reissues the film with 

S an anamorphic widescreen print in 
the original 2.35:1 aspect ratio, and a 
few scant extras. 


Starring Norman Chu, Eddy Ko 
and Melvin Wong 
Directed by Hark Tsui 
Written by Roy Szeto 
Tokyo Shock 


WEteGOlNG 


A variety of schlock is essential to any gore- 
hound’s cinematic diet, and it should include a 
healthy helping of kung fu. That said, an appro- 
priate appetizer is acclaimed Hong Kong pro- 
ducer/director Hark Tsui’s second feature, the 
kung fu cannibal classic VJe're Going to Eat 
You! - a chop socky take on Two Thousand 
Maniacs! with visual homages to The Texas 
Chainsaw Massacre and Cannibal Holocaust. 
and music cues lifted from Goblin’s score for 
Suspiria. 


priest... and play invisible 
grab-ass with the ladies. Meanwhile, 
Pang is near invincible, as he has been trained 
mercilessly by his father Fong. This is fortuitous 
because their family is involved in a blood feud 
with a clan of powerful criminals and Fong 
expects an attack at any time. A creepy Korean, 
dubbed “Long” for his ability to fight for three 
hours, turns up to exact revenge, but is killed in 
a ferocious duel. He returns again as a blood- 
thirsty zombie after Mao Dai unsuccessfully 
attempts to possess his body. When Fong drops 
dead of a heart attack and is partially possessed 
by Mao Dai, Pang must face both reanimated 
corpses in a battle for his life. 

Kung Fu Zombie may not be simple but it is 
fun and full of hyper-kinetic, antic-driven T/iree 
Stooges-stf\e slapstick, where most of the 
action sequences are sped up for maximum 
comedic value. The filmmakers weren’t afraid to 
steal the James Bond theme and an entire fight 
scene is inserted from another 
’ movie! 

Gore-wise, the jiang shi are 
j. wonderfully rotten, Mao Dai’s 
punctured corpse is hilariously 
: disgusting and there’s a stellar 
; scene where vampire Long boots 

• from the spurting stump! The out- 
of-print 2004 DVD is taken from a 
battle-scarred video master, but is actually 
widescreen, as opposed to the cropped Ocean 
Shores tape. Master says pick it up if you can 


Starring Billy Chong, Chan Lau 
and Chiang Tao 
Directed by l-Jung Hua 
Ground Zero 


If you go bargain-bin diving at your 
local outlet of that ubiquitous retail 
monolith, you might just surface 
with a public domain DVD of the 
deliriously manic Kung Fu Zom- 
bie. I first stumbled upon this ^ 
unsung cult classic in an indie 
video store that had a sizeable 
collection of Ocean Shores 

videotapes. Ocean Shores was a 

Hong Kong-based distributor 
which released pan-and-scan English- 
dubbed versions of obscure kung fu 
titles in those fantastic oversized 
clamshell cases often referred to as 
"porno boxes.” 
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New horror dtles from Burning Effigy Press: 


The Distance Travelled: A Little Slice of Heaven 
by Brett Alexander Savory & Gord Zajac 


General Slocum’s Gold 
by Nicholas Kaufmann 


Order at our website or at Shocklines.com. 



myspac6.com/hotpicksusa 
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AUDIO -drom e 

KE.ITH CARMAN, TOMB DRAGOMIR, MARK R. HASAN AND AARON VON LUPTONr 


THE HOST Soundtrack 

Byung-woo Lee 

Milan 

It’s rare when music by an Asian 
film composer gets released by a 
North American label, but then The 
Host is no ordinary monster movie. 
Much like the film’s shocking cuts 
between action, horror and melo- 
drama, Byung-woo Lee’s score is 
emotionally schizophrenic. But that 
doesn’t harm this hugely entertain- 
ing album, which is grounded by a 
contemporary symphonic style 
recalling Pino Donaggio’s best hor- 
ror work. The Hosta\so features dis- 
tinct, genre-fusing variations of the 
film’s empathetic main theme; for 
example, “Running Lonely” has 
traces of iounge jazz, while the use 
of electronic rhythms in “OverWon- 
hyo Bridge” mimics Graeme Revell’s 
chilling techno-symphonic style. 
They’re both indicative of Lee’s 
decision to score the film without 
any overt cultural references while 
emphasizing chunks of tension from 
a large string section. As unpre- 
dictable yet captivating as the crea- 
ture itself. MRH 


orchestra and primordial ’80s syn- 
thesizers. have been commercially 
released, replacing a shorter LP that 
featured synth mock-ups. Time, 
surprisingly, has been very kind to 
Bernstein’s music because he 
smartly used electronics to support 
the score, rather than to simply 
replace traditional instruments, and 
opted to give the film’s characters 
strong melodic themes, particularly 
the killer robot BB. Mastered from 
decent surviving elements, this lim- 
ited CD pressing also includes solid 
liner notes and a 35-mlniJte audio 
interview with Bernstein and Wes 
Craven, whose discussion broadly 
deals with their soundtrack collabo- 
rations and memories of recording 
this score, including the unused 
“BB’s Chant” (“Made from 
scratch... Chain-link mouth ... 
Feeds on chips”) which caps this 
excellent ’80s orchestral fusion 
score. MRH 


(vmojs 
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DEADLY FRIEND Soundtrack 
Charles Bernstein 

Perseverance 

This new edition of Deadly Friend 
marks the first time that Charles 
Bernstein’s original cues, with full 


MARCUS Soundtrack 

George Shaw 

MovieScore Media 

While this downloadable album 
contains themes from a few non- 
horror films scored by newcomer 
George Shaw, the headliner is Mar- 
cus, an indie shocker about deceit 
and death during the Christmas 
holidays. Shaw’s score is centred 
around a melancholy waltz, and the 
selected cues (covering twenty of 
the album’s 40 minutes) chillingly 
move from tragedy to slow-reveal- 
ing terror, as in the Herrmann- 
esque “Brooke Comes To,” which is 
indicative of the score’s hard use of 
small orchestra and high-register 
strings. Shaw adds a bit of elec- 
tronic sweetening in spots, and he 
closes his eerie suite with his own 


rendition of a popular Christmas 
carol, emphasizing the song’s inher- 
ently morbid harmonics. For horror 
fans, Shaw’s skillful writing makes 
up for the score’s brevity, and the 
bonus themes are just as memo- 
rable. MRH 


school metal guitar noodling without 
sounding lame. With songs such as “I 
Killed My Ex-Girlfriend with a Chain- 
saw,” this is not music to be taken 
too seriously, and the band knows it. 
The six-song Boating Accident EP 
brims with unrelenting energy, mak- 
ing it a damned good time while it 
lasts. Unfortunately, though, it’s over 
ail too soon and quickly forgotten. 
AVL 


BAD ASH Punk 

Boating Accident EP 

Rackadisaprin 

Bad Ash is comprised of a bunch of 
fun lovin’, siam-dancin’ B-movie 
punks from Boston, who, like their 
Bruce Campbell namesake, love a 
good party. While their music is 
undoubtedly full speed ahead, balls- 
to-the-wall punk rock mayhem tai- 
lor-made for unruly live shows, the 
addition of a trombone adds a light- 
hearted punch. Interestingly, they 
also manage to work in some old- 


BLITZKID Punk 

Five Cellars Below 

FiendForce 

Now a decade into their existence, 
Blitzkid is among horror punk’s most 
enduring acts, and Five Cellars 
Below is certainly their most musi- 
cally accomplished effort to date. 
Like 2003’s Trace of a Stranger, this 
album unsuccessfully tries to cram 


300 Soundtrack 

Tyler Bates HIE 

Warner Bros. 

Tyler Bates’ 300 score unfolds like a cul- wii 
turai buzz saw. offering wild slices of tradi- 

tional ethnic instruments, contemporary 

heavy metal guitar and his usual indul- 

gence for densely packed audio textures * “ ' 

that collectively evoke a more mythic version of gruff Spartans bicker- 
ing and fighting to the death. A strong orchestral presence gives the 
kinetic film a bit of cinematic classicism, while long stretches of blue- 
grass guitar and thunderous percussion dominate brooding tracks like 
“The Wolf.” It’s a perfect fusion of past and contemporary ideas, and 
Bates’ use of sword-rattling, liturgical chants, marching steps and a 
mournful female soprano over low, shimmering tones are part of the 
clever score design that may pay tribute to Frank Miller’s bloody epic, 
but also offers listeners a wicked CD to play super-loud. MRH 






. 1 
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in as many influences as it can, 
from tiiree-cfiord punk to goth rock 
to metal to doo-wop, only this time 
around it actually results In Borne 
worthwhile material. “Starlite 
Decay” is a groovy singalong fist- 
pumper, while “Lady in the Lake" is 
dark and melodic, sounding like a 
low-rent Death on Wednesday - in 
a good way. On the flip side, “Mary 
And The Storm" is an embarrass- 
ingly pretentious, cheesy goth 
track, and the by-the-numbers 
cover of Concrete Blonde’s Blood- 
letting sounds contrived and point- 
less. Though the production is 
superb and the songwriting is bet- 
ter than it has ever been. Five Cel- 
lars Below is trying way too hard to 
be more ambitious than it has any 
right to be. AVL 



LORDI Metal 

The Arockalypse Special Edition 

Sony/BMG 


While the who’s-copping-who’s- 
style battle rages on between goofy 
gore metal outfits Lord! and GWAR, 
the Finnish quintet continues to 
gain unprecedented popularity for a 
costume-garbed heavy band. 
They’ve become household names 
on the weird side of the Big Pond, 
justifying a special re-release of 
their latest effort. The Arockalypse, 
now fleshed out with bonus tracks 


“Mr. Killjoy” and “EvILove," as well 
as a DVD featuring a live perfor- 
mance, documentary and collection 
of music videos. Like many of their 
contemporaries, the image Lordi 
puts forth is far more shocking than 
any of the actual music. Comprised 
of crisply produced, moderately 
paced hard rock numbers, The 
Arockalypse is solid and tight but 
somewhat of a sheep in wolf’s 
clothing. One expects more attack 
and rage from dudes modelled after 
Cenobites and Gene Simmons. Still, 
the effort is undeniable, the DVD 
visuals are stellar and, well, it’s not 
Mushroomhead. KC 



IMPETIGO Melai 

Ultimo Mondo Cannibale 

Razorback 

This remastered re-release of 
Impetigo’s 1990 gore-grind clas- 
sick should have underground 
metal and horror nerds squirming 
like a pile of festering maggots in 
an Italian cannibal movie. Impetigo 
is commonly revered as one of the 
most influential gore-horror metal 
acts of all time, known as much for 
their dedication to the likes of Lucio 
Fulci and FI.G. Lewis as uncompro- 
mising death grind brutality. Mind 
you, by today’s standards Ultimo 
Mondo Cannibale is as primitive 


and crude as it gets, and its bizarre, 
fuzzy cacophony is definitely not for 
everyone. This reissue boasts the 
originally banned, hilariously nasty, 
jungle horror artwork, the 1991 
Faceless EP and two live tracks. 
Though the ample horror movie 
intros and dumb gore lyrics make 
this an interesting little gem in the 
sleazy gore metal subgenre, it’s 
unlikely that the music here will win 
over any fans not already infected. 
AVL MS1/2 



GRAVE ROBBERS Metal 

Hell To Pay 

Ground N Pound 

As is typically the case with the 
genre. Grave Robbers deliver yet 
another round of average death 
metal performed by capable musi- 
cians. The ability is there but the 
tunes just aren't. Think generic 
low-end chugging over mid-tempo 
beats that are subsequently rav- 
aged by vocals with a distinct Clan- 
destine-era Entombed style. Sure, it 
sounds great, especially when 
most songs honour our favourite 
flicks on tracks such as “City of the 
Living Dead,” “Demons” and 
"Blood Lust.” Flowever, other than 
the aggressive tribute “Fulci 
Lives!,” Hell to Pay wears thin by 
the third track, feeling like a hard- 
core breakdown that forgets to pick 
up again. Even the odd Haunted/At 
The Gates shredding can't revive 
the bloated corpse of this meat- 
headed mid-’90s death metal. 



SIX FEET UNDER Metal 

Commandment 

Metal Bwde 

As ridiculous as it sounds, when 


SFU grunter Chris Barnes allows 
his band members to slow down 
and relax, their brand of gruesome 
death metal actually benefits. Eas- 
ily their most accomplished effort 
to date. Commandment finds SFU 
stepping away from their more 
experimental (read: off-putting) 
structures and delivering thick, 
straightforward riffs in a mid- 
tempo groove. It only serves to 
enhance Barnes' trademark gut- 
tural bellowing about his other 
trademark: gore schlock. “The 
Edge of a Flatchet,” “Zombie Exe- 
cutioner” and “In A Vacant Grave” 
are patiently thunderous and 
gross, prime examples of the less- 
is-more axiom. ’Cause when it 
comes to bowel-rumbling extreme 
metal, we don’t want progres- 
sion... we want a mindless Nean- 
derthal assault. KC 



CANNIBAL GORPSE Meiai 
Vile Anniversary Edition 

Metal Blade 

The re-release of Vile for Metal 
Blade’s 25th Anniversary is a dou- 
ble-edged sword. It makes sense 
that they would honour the grind- 
gore legends by updating current 
and long-standing vocalist George 
“Corpsegrinder” Fischer’s debut, 
yet to be as brutal as Cannibal 
Corpse’s own lyrics, it wasn’t ail 
that shit hot when it came out in 
1996. Tossing on a paper sleeve 
and bonus DVD with live footage 
from a decade ago isn't exactly 
salvation either. Something more 
enduring and genre-defining such 
as Butchered at Birth might have 
been more deserving of the 
expanded treatment. Still, in the 
band’s long and disgustingly sto- 
ried gore-metal history. Vile is a 
sufficient album that finds pum- 
melling riffage moderately accom- 
panied by the then-uncertain Fis- 
Cher KC SSS 
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YOU ARE ABOUT TO ENTER ANOTHER DINIENSION,. 

A DIMENSION NOT ONLY OF SIGHT AND SOUND BUT OF MWD. 

A JOURNEY INTO A WONDROUS LAND OF IMAGINATION. NEXf STOP... 

— ■- — * * 
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THEATRE! 


B y their very nature, most modern 
horror-worshipping rock ’n’ roli 
bands tend to be attracted to the 
most aggressive musicai genres, such as 
punk, metal and psychobilly. Perhaps that’s 
why Twilight TheaUe, Robert Jackson’s eccen- 
tric, often absurd self-released concept album, 
remains one of the strangest musical docu- 
ments in the genre. This double CD features 
sixteen laid-back, ’70s rock-influenced songs 
devoted to supernatural phenomenon, cover- 
ing everything from voodoo and ghosts to 
UFOs and Nostradamus. Completely eschew- 
ing current musical trends, it’s a bizarre per- 
sonal trip through his interest in both B-movies 
and the occult, as he and his studio backing 
band delve into the great unsolved riddles of 
human'civilization, including Stonehenge. 

If Twilight Theatre sounds a little bit like a 
straight-faced version of Spinal Tap, you’re not 
far off. Jackson, a long-struggling singer/song- 
writer/bassist from Westchester County, New 
York had already Independently released two 
straight-ahead rock ’n’ roll albums before he 
capriciously decided to explore his dark side, 
reciting self-consciously spooky lyrics like 
“Wake up to find you’ve become your evil 
twin,” from the song “Evil Twin.” 

“I figured at this point in my recording career 
I needed some sort of a gimmick,” Jackson 
explains. “Corporaterock had become so stag- 
nant, I wanted to do somethin^i that was cre- 
ative and artistic and hbve fun%ith it.” 

After deciding to do a take-off of The Twilight 
Zone, Jackson knew he had to cast himself as 
the CD’s Rod Serling-styled host, a character 
named Mr. Goodvil. 

“He’s part good and part evil,” he says. “H^’s 
kind of like a freaked-out Tall Man, from Phan- 


tasm." As Goodvil, Jackson prefaces each of 
his songs with a brief spoken word introduc- 
tion that gives some information and context to 
each of his rock tributes to the weird world of 
the occult. The opening of the CD carries the 
highly theatrical spoken word warning, “You’ve 
travelled to another dimension, a dimension 
not only of sights and sounds, but also that 
taunts perceived fears tucked away in your 
subconscious minds.” 

While Jackson maintains that his primary 
inspiration for the project was his interest in 
campy B-movies, these well-researched intro- 
ductions do belie a basic 
respect for the unworldly 
topics he' covers. 

“I do believe in the para- 
normal, UFOs and things like 
that,” he admits. “I’ve 
always been interested in 
Stonehenge and the Bermu- 
da Triangle. Remember the 
Time-Life series or the Out 
of This World books? I col- 
lect all that stuff. [Twilight 
Theatre] came from my love of both things. . . . 
It would have been great to pull out a Bigfoot 
song, but I just didn’t have it in my songwriting 
past,” he laughs. 

In fact, many of the tracks featured on Twi- 
light Theatre are re-recorded versions of songs 
culled from the last fifteen years of Jackson’s 
career, including his stint with a local metal 
band in the 1980s. The staunchly self-reliant 
musician, who also produced the album and 
designed the.artwork, is quick to stress, how- 
ever, that his sound on this disc is in a decid- 
edly mainstream rock ’n’ roll vein. 

“It’s not death metal,” affirms Jackson. 


« BY PAUL CORtrf'E 

“Therg’s maybe a bit of Wice Cooper and Blue 
Oyster Cult in there. I was more influenced by 
[legendary garage rock oddball] Roky Erick- 
son.” 

Not everything on the album is as lightheart- 
ed as his “gimmicky" songs about voodoo and 
witches potions, however. “Genocide” is a 
political track that curiously stands out among 
the more eerie topics on the album, but for 
Jackson, the blending of occult mythology and 
present atrocities is natural. 

“A song like ‘Genocide’ I ttiink of not as a 
classical horror thing but as a modern-day 
horror. 'Year of the. Spider' 
also talks about fascism and 
communism, and ‘it could 
even apply to terrorism. The 
album is a mixture of the 
real and the traditional.” 

Once he’s finished pro- 
moting the album, Jackson 
has even bigger plans for his 
Twilight Theatre concept. “In 
the next few months. I’m 
going to turn it into a stage 
show. ... Basically, the CD will be the sound- 
track, and each song will be acted out. I’ll be 
starring as Mr. Goodvil, the host, and there will 
be various creative types of lighting for each 
song with different sets, it will be part 1 960s 
performance art, part Rocky Horror Picture 
Show." 

Until then, Jackson's all-oy„er-the-map 
dimension of sight-sound and mind can be 
sampled at robertjackson.net but as Serling 
himself might say, Twilight Theatre is unques- 
tionably an album that lies somewhere 
between the pit of man’s fears and the summit 
of his knowledge. ^ 
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GAMES REVIEWER BY ANRREW LEE 



DO YOU WORSHIP CTHUIHUP 

Card Game 

Toy Vault 

Your village has assembled for a meeting 
after it’s been discovered someone 
amongst you is a devotee of that tentacled 
abomination whose name can only be men- 
tioned in frightened whispers. Dissent and 
mistrust run rampant and death is close at 
hand as you desperately try to root out the 
secret Cthulhu worshipper before it’s too late. 

Meant for groups of five to 30 people, Do You Worship Cffiulhu? utilizes 
a deck of 32 cards - featuring artwork by Ron Spencer (Magic: The Gath- 
ering, Werewoif: The Forsakeiij - to determine which role players will 
assume for the game: Villager, Seer, Protector, Vigilante or. . . the dreaded 
Cttiulhu Worshipper. A moderator then leads players through phases of 
“day” and “night” detailing when the Worshippers will awaken to sacrifice 
someone and when the Vigilantes should gather to discuss which unlucky 
person they’re gonna lynch. Play continues until the Villagers kill all of Cthul- 
hu’s clan or the Worshippers have claimed half of the village and committed 
them to a watery grave. 

Because the real fun with this game can be the heated discussions play- 
ers have as to who they ttiink the killer is, you might want to consider jack- 
ing-up the fright factor by turning it into a role-playing game and creating 
player back stories to really immerse everyone. Then sit back and let the 
accusations and pleas for mercy fly! 

So put on your rain gear and scream out to the roiling seas: Ph’ngiui mglw'- 
nafh Ctiiuihu R’lyeh wgah’nagl fhtagn! 
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GLOOM; OKWELCOME GUESTS 

Card Game Expansion pack 

Atlas Games 

Unwelcome Gues^ is the latest expansion 
pack for Glom, the friendly card game where 
players compete to be tiie first to kill off their 
ovim families in the most gruesome ways imag- 
inable. 

This new 55-card deck introduces a new fam- 
ily to the fray: the Malone Mob, a group of loath- 
some gangsters led by Boils Malone and his wife 
Bulletproof Bonnie. There are also a whack of 
hilarious new modifier cards to help add to your sorrows, such as being 
masticated by mastiffs, tormented by ticks or crammed full of crumpets. 

But the best new additions are the Unwelcome Guests themselves, five 
hard-to-kill “wandering characters” who can attach taemselves to any 
family. The Meddling Kid, the Poor Relations, the Woeful Widow, the Loath- 
some Uncle and That #©’'! Cat add a dreary new tacet to an already great 
game. 
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Xbox360 

Atari 

^raCS:AK 
PlMBlUiy-A 
SBiVEBS; h;a 

The year is 201 3 and the Earth has become a 
wasteland ravaged by war, pestilence and horrif- 
ic natural disasters. If tiiat weren't bad enough, 
an inter-dimensional porthole is spitting out 
hordes of bloodthirsty demons. /Vid you have to 
fight them. 

Players assume the role of Alicia, a scantily 
clad witch armed with an insanely huge gun and 
a number of devastatinalv effective soeiis that 

she uses in an effort to save the world. 


As good as all that may sound, the plot of Bullet Witch is as flimsy as her 
clothing, making the game a huge disappointment all around. The wildly 
uneven graphics range from photo-realistic to craptacular, the controls are 
awkward and combat is painfully repetitive. With an unremarkable sound- 
track, lamentable voice acting and only six different environments to fight 
in, there’s little replay value here. Someone start a fire; let’s bum this witch. 
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All shirts available in S, M, L, XL and XXL. T-shirte are also available In Baby Tee. 
Except for "Hands” Design, available in womens 3/4 length white with black sleeves. 
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Send cheque or INTERNATIONAL money order to: MARRS MEDIA INC. 2926 Dundas St. West, Toronto, ON M6P 1Y8 Canada 
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ith a lineage of influence that can be traced from the Universal 
horror classics through the Italian Gothics and all the way to the 
work of contemporary genre greats like Tim Burton and Guiller- 
mo del Toro, German Expressionism is one of the cradles of the 
horror film. Creeping shadows, winding corridors and spiral staircases; twisted 
bodies, frenzied gazes and tortured souls. It is the cinema of madness, of the bro- 
ken man careening down to hell - metaphorically, but occasionally also literally, as 
in the case of Friedrich Wilhelm Murnau’s 1 926 rendition of Faust 
The German myth of Faust is, for reasons that remain unclear, rarely considered 
part of the horror canon. Dating back at least six cenbjries, it is widely believed to 
be based on an actual person, a man who called himself Doctor Faust ("clenched 
fist") who, depending on which tale you believe, was eitier a quack posing as a 
miracle worker or a scholar of the black arts who claimed that he could recreate 
any of Jesus’ miracles. Either way, his actions weren’t particularly appreciated by 
the church and the establishment, and he was branded a lecher and child moles- 
ter - his presumed powers thought to be the product of a pact with the devil. 

It is Faust’s supposed deal with the powers of darkness that has become 
anchored in the public consciousness, thanks to two literary versions of the tale: 
Christopher Marlowe’s rather rambunctious 1604 play and Johann Wolfgang von 
Goethe’s more philosophical, and far better-known, masterpiece of German litera- 
ture, which was published in 1832 after the author spent 60 years rewriting and 
polishing his text (then kicking the bucket right after it was done). 

Murnau's cinematic rendition (which was preceded by about a dozen earlier 
adaptations and followed by many, many more) was made the same year as Fritz 
Lang’s Metropolis, a double bill of big-budget prestige pictures with which ailing 
film studio UFA tried to change Its dwindling fortunes. The plan backfired, but it did 
give us two of cinema’s great masterpieces. Fausts opening scene immediately 
links horror with ite (partly) biblical origins: dark clouds rage across the sky. 
Famine, War and Pestilence ride their rotting steeds to spread terror among men. 
Satan, in giant raven-like wings, wants the earth and all of mankind for himself. 
The archangel Gabriel intervenes, but the Lord of Darlmess challenges him to a 
wager: if he can take the soul of the pious Doctor Faust and make him renounce 
all that is good and heavenly, the land and all that live upon it will be Satan's. 

No sooner is the deal made than the evil one unleashes the black plague over 
Faust’s village. People drop dead in the narrow streets and masked pallbearers 



gather their corpses. The Idnd doctor (and part-time alchemist) is 
out of his wits with no means to save his fellow men from this 
scourge. In despair he finds a forsaken crossroads under a full 
moon and calls upon the powers of darkness for help. 

Murnau's epic shadowplay is one of horror's most vivid and spec- 
tacular creations. From its first shot of three cadaverous Horsemen 
of the Apocalypse thundering through black mist, it treats us to 
twisted - literally, in the best Expressionist tradition - visions of 
damnation: the winged, buriy Satan taunting the forces of heaven 
from the pits of the netherworld, a magic carpet ride among a flock 
of black cranes ttiat look like the resurrected corpses of seagulls 
perished in an oil spill, the devil's silhouette towering over the vil- 
lage to unleash the bubonic plague in spurts of sooty smoke. 

All of this is captured in one of cinema’s most bravura pieces of 
filmmaking, utilizing deep focus, intricate flying (yes, flying) camera 
set-ups, contorted sets and many in-camera special effects that 
make Murnau’s film the most significant technical contribution to 
fantastic cinema since the tum-of-the-century work of Georges 
Melies. It’s not hard to see its stylistic influence in the work of some 
of horror’s most atypical talents, such as Jan Svankmajer, for exam- 
ple, who made his own live/animated hybrid version of Faust in 
1994, in which he recreated some of Murnau’s pioneering shots. 

Three of the Czech master’s most devoted contemporary disci- 
ples, Terry Gilliam and the Quay Brotiiers, also echo Murnau’s work 
in their own films. Gilliam’s characteristic set designs and daring 
camera techniques would have looked very different without it. 
Indeed, watching tiie film today, it’s impossible not to think of 
Gilliam during scenes set in the Doctor’s subterranean alchemy lab. 
The Adventures of Baron Munchausen, arguably Gilliam’s most fan- 
tastical creation, is notiiing if not a feature-length tribute to the 
silent German master, by way of another of tiie country’s folk tales. 

A final note of advice to those wishing to take the plunge: make 
sure you get hold of the restored version, which uses the original 
domestic release cut of the film. In those days, export copies were 
often assembled from discarded or alternative takes, but it’s the 
domestic release that fully represents Murnau’s splendidly hellish 
vision of the immortal tale of Faust 
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Emil Jannings plays the Devil in FW. Murnaus Expressionist 
classic Faust. 
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But you^U wish 


tiigh schooler Mackenzie Carpenter thinks her 
biggest problem is dying of boredom in the 
bucolic wasteiand of Orange County — until her 
classmates start dying of massive blood loss, 
and Homy The Clown, the mascot for local 
burger favorite HELLA-6URGER, begins madly 
stalking her with cryptic messages hidden 
in‘70's kitsch toys. It isn't until Mac discovers 
her unbeiievable connection to Horny and 
his victims that she realizes — if she's 
going to iive to see 18 — she must come 
face-to-face with the killer clown in the | 
bloodiest week Blanca Came, J 

California, has ever known. 1 
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